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Nature Reading for Little Folk 


Dana’s Plants and Their Children . 68 
Gray’s How Plants Behave > 4 

How Plants Grow. With a Popular Flora . .80 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life é . 60 


Holder’s Stories of Animal Life -60 
Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs. 
Friends in Feathers and Fur .30 
Neighbors with Wings and Fins . ; yi 
Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers .40 


Some Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs So 

Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors e ‘ .50 
Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs. Part I., Mammals . - 60 

25 

50 


Animal Memoirs. Part II., Birds 


McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and Their Wild Kindred . F 


Chatty Readings in Elementary Science 


Instructive lessons on the anatomy and habits of animals, wild and domestic, 
with many illustrations in color and in black and white. Teachers’ notes, 
with summaries of lessons and blackboard work. Suitable for Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth grades. 

BOOK I., (on Animals) with 8 colored plates and over 100 other illustrations, 36 cents. 
BOOK II., ( * “ +) with 7 colored plates and nearly 100 other illustrations, 36 cents. 

book in connection with nature study.”—Professor 


JOHN M COULTER, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 


“.,.. Interesting and instructive, and I should be 
glad to see them introduced for supplementary 
reading.” —JOHN W. PERKINS, Supt. of Schools, 


Salem, Mass. 
. “The children are not the only ones who need 


them—the teachers are in great need: of them,’”’—E. 
H. MARK, Superintendent of Schools, Louisville, 
Ky. 


“It seems to me that it is well calculated to 
interest and instruct those to whom it isaddressed. 


lhave already referred to it asa safe and reliable 


A Reader in Physical Geography for Beginners 


By Ricuarp E, Dopae, Professor of Geography, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, and Editor of the “Journal of School Geography.” 
12mo. 247 pages. 70 cents, 


‘My first delight came from the beauty of the 
press work, especially the exquisite clearness of 


‘I have carefully examined Mr. Dodge’s Reader 
in Physical Geography. It does not contain an un- 


interesting nor unimportant page--I might say 
statement. Its reading, following or accompanying 
oral teaching with field work, will be a most de- 
lightful an stimu ating way of re-thinking 
thoughts gained in these ways. Its wealth of illus- 
tration, both pictorial and descriptive, is a most 
valuable feature of the book.”—CHARLOTTE E, 
DEMING, State Normal School, Providence, R., I. 


the well-chusen illustrations, and 1 find, as would 
be expected, the text comes up tothe same high 
standard. Professor Dodge has well rendered the 
great service that physiograpby has of late been 
demanding by so clearly showing through the mm- 
portant industries of man the value and need of 
thorough physiographic C, Pat- 
TERSON, Cambridge, Mass. 


CINCINNATI 


Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air , .50 
Monteith’s Popular Science Reader . ‘ 75 
Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies .25 
Treat’s Home Studies in Nature . — 
Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New YORK CHICAGO BosTON 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO. 


BOSTON: 68 Chauncy St. 


NEW YORK: 111 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 


SOUTHWORTH & GODDARD'S FIRST LES- 
SONS IN LANGUAGE. This book contains 
all that is needed to give a child a good start in the 
ready and accurate use of his mother-tongue. 
SOUTHWORTH & GODDARD’S ELEMENTS 
OF COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. 

Every page bears evidence of both the s holarship 
and schoolroom experience of the authors. 
SOUTHWORTH’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITH- 

METIC, Books I. and II. 

These books are the product of years of careful 
study in the classroom with pupils of all grades. 
ELLIS’S YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF 

OUR COUNTRY. 

Teaches children to study our country’s history 

in a broad, appreciative, patriotic spirit. 


TOMLINSON’S STORIES OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION. 

Love of country, an honest pride in those who 
contended for it, and the understavding that what 
the fathers held up must now be upheld, are all in- 
culcated in these stories. 


TILDEN’S COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

is the only book published in this country that 
treats the subject of Commercial Geography system- 
atically and thoroughly. From cover to cover it is 
full of practical, every-day facts that should be a 
part of the intelligent training of every student. 
GILBERT’S SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS. 

This book combines spelling, letter-writing, bus- 
iness forms and abbreviations, and is interesting 
both to teacher and pupil. 


The Educational System of Round-Hand Rational Slant Writing. 

Combines the elements of simplicity of form, freedom of movement, legibility, and rapidity of execution. 
An impartial test will convince the most skeptical that the writer pave these forms with their mod- 
erate slant will easily acquire the maximum amount of rapidity in writing. 


PAUL BERCY’S SERIES FRENCH. 


Conjugaison des Verbes Francais, avec Exercices. (Recently published.) 
12mo, limp cloth, 84 pages. 50 cents, postpaid, 


BOOKS PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 


Lectures Faciles Pour L’ Etude du Frangais.... 

Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Cloth.......... 

Short Selections for Translating English into 

Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
school use. Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, &5 cts. 


Simples Notions de Francais. Numerous illus. $ .75 
Livre des Enfants. Illustrated. Cloth...... .. .50 
Le Second Livre des Enfants. Ulustrated Cloth, .75 
La Langue Frangaise. 12mo, cloth, 292 pages.. 1 25 
La Langue Frangaise. (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25 
Le Francais Pratique. 12mo, cloth, 196 pages.. 1.00 


Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of 
all French and other foreign books on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE.......... (Cor. 48th St.) NEW YORK 


NOW 
Ready: 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS” 


In the Inductive Course in English, by Larkin Dunton, LL. D., and Aucustus H. Kettey, A.M. 


Sample Copy for 30 cents. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


almost exclusively in Boston, but in other 


WHAT THE SCHOOLMASTER SAID. 


NE of the Masters of a grammar school in Boston said recently, ‘*] use 
several kinds of pencils in my school work, some are better 
than others, and they are used for different purposes; but when 
I want the best. 1 always order Dixon’s,” 


work is required. Send six cents in stamps for abundant samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., . . . Jersey City, N. J. 


They are not only used 
cities as well, where a high standard of 
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AVE YOU SEEN OR HEARD OF 


KING'S Celebrated 
Vertical Pens? 


Superior to all others. 


Send for samples and prices 
and give them a trial. 


GEO. F. KING & CO., 


Manufacturing Stationers and 
Dealers in School Supplies, 


38 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


REMOVAL 


W- have removed to our new 
building, 116--120 Summer 


Street. Our friends and patrons 
are cordially invited to call and in- 
spect our new quarters. 


GLOBES, MAPS, STATIONERY 
J. L. Hammett Co. 


The School Supply House, 


116-120 Summer St., Boston. 


THE FAMOUS PENS 


For Vertical Writing 
Gillott’s Numbers 1045 and 1066 


Smooth—Durable —- Fluent 


E. FABER 


LEAD PENCILS 
PENHOLDERS 
RUBBER ERASERS 


Etc., Etc. 
For School Use 
Oldest Lead Pencil Factory in America 


TS \ 
E 


EDW. E. BABB & CO. 
New England Agents 


25 Arch St, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Coming Intellectual Warfare 
among the leading educators of the land will be in 
deducing the absvlute curriculum for our national 
system of public schools. Its deduct:on will be 
THE GREAT EVENT of the 20th century in the 
progress of Awerican education. Every teacher in 
the United S.ates should become acquainted with 
its basic principles and probable trend as presented 
in the ‘Absolute Curriculum, Its Basis,” by C. A. 
Bowsher 20 pp., 12mo., 25c. prepaid. Address, 
World Relations, Champaign, lll. Dept. G. 


Splendid Opportunity. 


A liberal commission will be paid teache's for % 
selling A GILT-EDGED COPPER STOCK. + 
Highest references given Write forinformation 
te F. S. MORRISON, 

[See notice.) 48 CONGRESS ST., Bosron. 4 


SELF -HYPNOT- I have made a late 

discovery that enables 

IC HEALING Alito induce the hyp. 

notic sleep in them- 

selves instantly, awaken at any desired time, and 

thereby cure all known diseases and bad habits. 

Control your dreams, read the minds of friends 

and enemies, visit any part of the earth, solve hard 

problems in this sleep and remember all when 

awake. This Physic or so-called, Mental Vision 

Lesson will be sent for 10c. silver and 2 two-cent 

stamps to pay postage, actually enabling you to do 
the above without further charge. 

Prof. R. E. DUTTON, Ph. D., 
Dept. E. E. McCook, Nebr., U.S.A. 


The Engraving Shop 


FOR THE MAKING OF PHOTO-PROC- 
ESS AND HAND-ENGRAVED PLATES 


LINE OR HALF-TONE 
BOOK. CATALOG, ADVERTISING 
MAGAZINE WORK, 


Designs for all 
artistic and Com 
mercial Purposes 


‘CENTURY ENGRAVING CO. 


333 WASHINGTON STREET, # BOSTON, MASS. 


DIPLOMAS 


MADE BY 


AMES © ROLLINSON COMPANY, 


FORMERLY DT.AMES COMPANY 


202 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


WE CAN FVRNISH ANY KIND OF SCHOOL IN EXISTENCE 
WITH DIPLOMAS, CERTIFICATES , TESTIMONIALS 
ETC.,AT A MODERATE COST, WHETHER 


ONE OR A THOVSAND BE REQVIRED, 


PLAIN AS YOV PLEASE, ORNATE AS YOV PLEASE, BVT ALWAYS 
CHASTE, CORRECT, ARTISTIC, 
| ‘THE-BEST: 


PERSONAL MAGNETISM. 


“The iron hand in the velvet glove.” 


Our two courses in Psycho-physics develop a high degree of Personal Magnetism, that 


subtle power so essential to Success in business, in a profession, and in all social relationships. 


A knowledge of Psycho-physics also results in self-control, mental poise, mastery of de- 


tail, and reflects strongly upon health and happiness. 
Correspondence classes and private instruction. Free lectures every Saturday at 3 P. M., 
published in the Boston Times. Register in advance for attendance. Send for terms. 


THE FROEBEL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
201 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Epwin C. MERRILL, President. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
ompany. 


principal ticket office of the 


J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’] Pass, and Tkt. Agt, BOSTON, 


Land where Miracles are Every-day Facts! 
Inexhaustible Soil! Bonanza Mines! 
The Grandest Forests on the Globe! 
An Equable Climate! 
Millions of Acres of Lands! 
Free to Every Taker! 


Write to A. L. CRAIG, G.P.A., O. R. & N. Co., Portland, Ore., 
for further information. 


DIRECTORY. 


H AMMET 


Publishers 
MERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEw YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, Boston 
LLYN & 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PPLETON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK anxp CHICAGO 


BACON 


TAYLOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Oy Oe C. 
. BOSTON, MASS. : 
RADLEY COMPANY, MILTON 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
UTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 
PHILA., N. Y., CHICAGO, BOSTON 


RAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGQY, ILL. 


HARLES & COMPANY, THOMAS 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


& COMPANY 


TOPEKA, KAN, 
ROWELL COMPANY, T. Y. 
NEW YORK ANb BOSTON 
ATON & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
LANA GAN COMPANY, A. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
INN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO : 
Ly EATH & COMPANY, D. C. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
INDS & NOBLE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
& COMPANY, HENRY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CQO. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
T COMPANY, J. L 


BOSTON, MASS. 


NS, WILLIAM R. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
& SHEPARD 
BOSTON, MASS. 
IPPINCOTT COMPANY, J. B. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OTHROP PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ACMILLAN COMPANY, THE 
NEW YORK anp CHICAGO 
AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
C CLURE, PHILLIPS, & .CO 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ERRIAM COMPANY, G. & C. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ORSE COMPANY, THE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
EWSON & COMPANY 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO, LLL. 
TTER & PUTNAM 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OWERS & LYONS 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
RANG EDUCATIONAL COMP’Y 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


& McNALLY 


NEW YORK anv CHICAGO 
HARDSON, SMITH & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HEWELL & CU., THOMAS R. 
BOSTON anp NEW YORK 
RIBNER’S SONS, CHARLES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
FORESMAN COMPANY 


~IBLEY 


CHICAGO, LLL. 
‘ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
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ADLER-ROWE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD, 
~ANBORN & CO., B. H. 
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MPSON, BROWN & CO. 


CHICAGO, LLL, 


& DUCKER 


BOSTON, MASS, 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS 


SCHUOL BOOK CU. 


CHICAGO, YORK, BOSTON 


STERN PUBLISH’G HOUSE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELER & COMPANY, W. H. 
CHICAGO, LLL. 

ILLIAMS & ROGERS 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekiv. . . « $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ae 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 sad 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2.50 @ year 


$1.00 year 
$3.00 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
211-215 Pemberton Building, 20 Pemberton Sq,, Boston, Mass. 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY GEORGE W. ANDERSON, BOSTON, 
“Politics” in the administration of city affairs has 
come to mean that our public business is managed 


by certain individuals, not in the interest of the pub- 


lic, but in the interest of the managing individuals. 
A large number of those active in the control of pub- 
lic affairs acquire wealth, not by way of compensa- 
tion for publie duty efficiently done, but by various 
forms of breach of public trust. 

We may endure politics (as we misname waste and 
corruption in municipal affairs) in our city halls, and 
say broadly that we can measure the evil in dollars. 
Not so as to the administration of the public schools. 
Corruption there means not only waste; it means 
poison; it means that the very sources of our citi- 
zenship are rendered putrid. We may pay for good 
streets, lights, sewers, water, and police service, and 
get bad streets, lights, sewers, water, and police ser- 
vice, because of ineflicient or corrupt administration; 
and yet the body social and politic may remain 
fairly wholesome and thriving. We may not per- 
mit either inefliciency or corruption to taint the ad- 
ministration of our public schools without finding 
that the whole theory of free public school educa- 
tion, as one of the main reliances of “government of 
the people, by the people, for the people,” has utterly 
failed. 

The function undertaken to be performed by these 
schools is the most important of all the activities of 
our municipal government. ‘This is true even from 
the point of expenditure. In Boston, for the year 
ending January 31, 1900, out of payments from regu- 
lar department appropriations of $12,919,483.23, the 
school committee had $2.813,455.22, while the street 
department, the next most expensive, had $2,117,146, 
and the police department, the third in order, had 
$1,640,510.83. No argument is necessary to show 
that it is more important to have good teachers than 
it is to have good street builders or good policemen. 

If, as has been so often said, free public schools lie 
at the very basis of enduring democratic institutions, 
it is not enough merely to furnish these schools; the 
attendance must also be general, especially the at- 
tendanece of the children of the better classes,—of 
those who have some legitimate claim to social stand- 
ing. The public schools can never do their proper 
and essential work in a democratic society if the 
publie school teachers, as a class, fail to command in- 
tellectual and social respect. Their social status is 
nearly as important as their educational efficiency. 
It is obvious that if public school teachers are, or are 
supposed to be, the creatures and appointees of poli- 
ticians of the class who have been so prominent in 
the administration of our larger cities; if intelligent 
and conscientious parents become imbued with the 
idea that the teachers in these schools are there, not 
because of their intellectual merit and moral charac- 
ter, but beeause of willingness to assist in the poli- 
tical advancement of the class who have constituted 
so large a part of our boards of aldermen and com- 
councils, an exodus is certain to follow; the 
schools will cease to be really publie schools. It is 
not enough that the schools should remain fairly 
good, and the great majority of the teachers con- 
scientious and reasonably efficient; the very appear- 
ance of evil must be avoided.—The Atlantic. 
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THE DETROIT RIVER RAILROAD FERRY. 


AN ILLUSTRATION 
[ Editorial. | 

For many years I have been crossing the Detroit 
river with the entire train run upon the ferry boat, 
and the ease with which it was handled in winter, as 
well as summer, turning and cavorting around in a 
fashion unusual in my experience, at last led to some 
inquiries. “Very simple matter,” said the officer. 
“The wheels have no connection with each other, 
both can carry us forward, or one forward and the 
other backward so that we can turn on a pivot 
almost, and in winter we can scoop the ice with one 
wheel, and propel ourselves with the other.” 

Yes, very simple; merely adapted to emergencies 
by not tying one wheel to the necessity of doing what 
the other does. <A sort of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde 
scheme, but indispensable in virtuous as vicious 
men. Life is now set to the freedom of each wheel, 
and the school and its teacher must appreciate it. 
That the dull boy and the brilliant lad must not be 
made to move together is universally conceded. 

Not all the subjects must be yoked together for 
advancement. If a pupil is good in five branches 
and is lforn short in one, he must move ahead as fast 
as he can with what he can do, and be content to 
move more slowly in the one. The teacher’s time is 
not to be attached with equal tenacity to each pupil. 

Nearly one-half the class requires no more than 
guidance, while in the other lialf are children that 
require much and definite attention. Night study 
or home study must not be required alike of all chil- 
dren. Like all other requirements and regulations, 
there must be freedom. Probably every instance in 
which there is public excitement—if there is such a 
case—has come from want of discrimination in 
such matters. These and many other applications 
came to me as the railroad ferry boat was being 
handled so easily and skillfully. ¢ 


SCHUOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


BY AARON GOVE, DENVER, 


I am not certain of the efficacy of the school sav- 
ings banks. Without considering the attending 
machinery and added responsibility to the teacher in 
opening and running cash accounts with the pupils, 
and yielding for the sake of arguent to the protes- 
tations of those who are earnestly in favor of the in- 
stitution, wherein they insist that neither time other- 
wise needed is taken from the school nor added 
burdens imposed upon the immediate school man- 
agement, I regard the training, which is supposed to 
be given, as of doubtful advantage to the child. In 
some children it develops a hoarding instinct: too 
early. The vice of avarice is developed in adult life 
always too early; I do not choose to cultivate it in 
children. 

The school savings bank moyement is an attempt 
on the part of educational reformers to introduce 
what belongs to adult life into the life of childhood. 
Those who are engaged in what they believe to be 
the encouragement of thrift in children are heartily 
set on this institution, which seems to have been 
introduced into this country in 1885 by a Long 
Island city enthusiast, who has devoted much time 
to the encouragement of the enterprise. 

It would be instructive could a list similar to that 
which appeared in July, 1897 (Journal of Education, 
Boston), be presented to-day. The inquirer natur- 
ally asks if any of these have lapsed, and if so, for 
what reason, although many of said list were of 
schools in smal] towns. 

So far as I know, since the establishment of the 
American school savings banks, adapted in 1885 from 
that in Europe, the results in their various phases 
have never been shown. The chief promoters have 
in view one notion, namely, that of personal thrift. 
Thrift is not the most important virtue. 

The millionaire is an important individual in so- 


ciety; it would, however, be unfortunate if there were 
none of another kind. The world needs artists and 
poets, and statesmen and clergymen and philan- 
thropists. Civilization and society and real worth 
cannot be promoted by money alone. The best 
teachers are the best failures in business. From the 
beginning, great scholars have never had time for 
thrift. A recent writer has said, “The school say- 
ings banks stand in about the same relation to the 
proper work of the public school as the miser does to 
the commercial world.” The Americans already 
have too much of that spirit which 

‘-Cringes and higgles and splits straws fur pens, 

And rcasts eggs at other men’s blazing rafters,” 
and the teacher should err, if at all, in the opposite 
direction. 

An emphatic reason announced for school savings 
banks is that it will prevent the children from spend- 
ing their nickels for cheap candy at neighborhood 
stores. Ifa school savings bank was for the purpose 
of properly directing expenditure, thé enterprise 
might be differently regarded, but, unfortunately, it 
teaches and encourages only hoarding. The little 
boy, ten years old, many times would be made better 
and stronger by spending the nickel which he has 
earned for the relief of his little neighbor, in buying 
and giving something for his neighbor’s happiness, 
rather than locking it up in a strong box, or even 
placing it at interest. One can scarcely help think- 
ing of the buried talent of our Saviour’s time. Our 
young people need to be taught to be generous, be- 
cause they are at first bunches of selfishness. The 
average child is better, nobler, and purer for the cul- 
tivation of giving, intelligently giving, and I believe 
is meaner when. trained to appropriate all the get- 
tings possible in his childhood to purposes for the 
gratification of himself, and hoarding in pocket or 
bank is often selfishness. 

I have no quarrel with savings banks, but I re- 
peat, they tend to place that which belongs to mature 
life into the life of the child. Better cultivate be- 
nevolence even to an excessive generosity, than to 
train to miserliness, which is the sure outcome of 
cultivated selfishness. 


FOUR WEEKS IN NOVA SCOTIA FOR 


FIFTY DOLLARS. 


BY L. C. E. 


To those teachers who wish’ real recuperation of 
mind and body, who are studying how to get new 
stores of energy and of vital force with a fresh fund 
of knowledge, and who cannot afford to expend more 
than fifty dollars, this paper is addressed. The 
writer has herself taken the excursions, spending only 
the sums mentioned above, and amid charming sur- 
roundings stored “summer driftwood for winter 
fires,” needed in the prosecution of educational work. 

The second requisite (after the fifty dollars) is the 
companionship of that cheerful friend, whose pres- 
ence is a tonie to you, and who is able to enjoy and 
endure with you the delights and discomforts as they 
come. Mismated traveling companions lose the 
very essence of recreation. 

The third essential is a set of well-made plans, 
which, in the main, should be carried out. We took 
the route from Boston to St. John, N. B., across the 
Bay of Fundy to Digby on the swift Prince Rupert, 
by rail to Halifax, through the Annapolis valley and 
Evangeline land. Returning, we took the same route 
to Digby, then on to Yarmouth by rail, and on to 
Boston. 

At St. John, as at all other places where we stayed 
but one night, we chose a hotel centrally located; but 
for a longer time we always sought a boarding house 
or private family, where we were made comfortable 
at less expense. In this “city of the Loyalists” we 
saw the “reversible cataract,” which twice in every 
twenty-four hours turns around and falls up hill, 
the suspension and cantilever bridges at the falls, the 
parks, the Martello tower, the stores, and took elec- 
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tric car rides, which give one a very good idea of the 
city. If we had made a longer stay, the country 
drives and Fredericton sail would have attracted us. 

Our steamer fairly skimmed the water, and crossed 
the Bay of Fundy in two and one-half hours. The 
waters were quiet, there was no fog, and excepting 

that we were wrapped in gorgeous yellow blankets 
furnished by the purser, the sail was in no way event- 
ful. How many times since have I wished for the 
breezes of that bay when the thermometer has crept 
into the nineties! It was during this short water- 
trip that we learned our lesson about wraps, and in 
the weeks that followed we found that woollen cloth- 
ing was absolutely necessary for comfort, and this 
in July and August. 

Nearer and nearer we steamed toward the Old 
North mountain, which, three miles from Digby, 
divided, leaving a mile passageway called the Digby 
Gut, beyond which we entered the Annapolis basin. 
Digby is called the “Brighton of Nova Scotia,” and 
the average tourist is disappointed for the first 
twenty-four hours if he or she has expected it to 
compare with the watering places of “the states” or 
England. The drives are charming, and boating is 
included in every day’s pleasure. We, however, 
stayed here only a short time, but boarded the ex- 
press (so called because it stops at every station) for 
Smith’s Cove, a lovely little country place in full 
view of Digby, and within easy driving or rowing 
distance. Later we went on to Deep Brook, where 
were the added attractions of fir balsam woods, with 
the advantages of the other. In these two places we 
spent two weeks, and could have passed ten as pleas- 
antly. Board, and very good board, too, with hard 
beds, may be obtained for five dollars per week, and 
sometimes for less. 

In the hurry and bustle of our daily work, it is a 
pleasure to think of those restful weeks, amid the 
cherry trees in their rich fruitage. In the yard of 
our boarding place there were nine trees all hanging 
full of fruit, and ours for the picking. 

There is nothing exciting in Nova Scotia, and the 
native, whether at work or at play, is deliberation per- 
sonified. They told us, also, that they had no ner- 
vous prostration to cure, which we could readily be- 
lieve. So, with our books and pleasant companions, 
we enjoyed the days as they slipped by, taking long 
walks on the hard, almost dustless, road, getting new 
views of the beautiful Annapolis basin, with its 
mountain borders, sitting on the shore watching the 
tide come and go with remarkable swiftness, boating 
and fishing, or lying idly in our hammocks, swung in 
the fir woods near the house, for in this belt, extend- 
ing about four or five miles, the mosquito is very 
rare. 

The little station Deep Brook gets its name from 
the brook, which is indeed deep, and goes tumbling 
through the woods, over the rocks, until it finally 
reaches the Basin, and eventually the bay of high 
tides. 

Our journey next took us to the historic old town 
of Port Royal, now Annapolis. The ruins are inter- 
esting, but the little town could not have been 
quieter with its few Indian wigwams when De Monts’ 
ship found its way through the gap in the mountain, 
and took possession in the name of France, than it 
now is as a quiet English town, rich only in its asso- 
ciations. 

All through this section we saw many Indians of 
the Micmac tribe, and also many colored folk, the 
latter having settled in Nova Scotia during and after 
the Civil war. 

The Mecea of most tourists is the Evangeline 
country. So much is written and said of it, that I 
will simply say that it equaled my anticipations. 
There is not, and never has been, “a forest primeval’; 
but with this exception, the nature touches of the 
poem of Longfellow are wonderfully true. One lives 
the poem as she browses among the willows, stands 
on Horton’s landing, from whence the simple 
Acadians were transported, and looking across the 
red sands of Minas Basin, sees Cape Blomidon, 
“majestic and strong,” with the little village of 

Grand Pre in the background. The Gaspereaux 
drive is one never to be forgotten. Such a picture to 
think of in stormy days of school life! So one 
lingers about here, though there be crowds of tour- 
ists, rather poor hotels, and many mosquitoes, both 


day and night. One must not forget to notice the 
dykes, nor the famous orchards, of sometimes as 
many as a thousand apple trees. 

The car ride of several hours from Grand Pre or 
Wolfville to Halifax is through very interesting coun- 
try, but one will hardly care to stop until Halifax 
is reached. his city is a disappointment; yet one 
would not leave it out of the trip. The streets are 
narrow and gloomy, the buildings cheap and grimy, 
needing, as one tourist said, “a shower of paint.” To 
get the most from a short stay one should arrive 
Friday night, go to market Saturday morning, where, 
in Post-office square, will be found the country folk 
with vegetables, poultry, fish, cattle, and flowers to 
sell, the “Preston negroes” with their eggs, onions, 
and their baskets of unique design, and the Micmacs 
with their bows and arrows and tawdry ornaments. 
The afternoon is well spent on the water, from which 
one gets such pretty views of the city, and its more 
beautiful setting. Most tourists enjoy the novelty 
of the service Sunday morning at the Garrison 
church. It is inspiring to hear the responses from 
so many men, and their hearty rendering of “God 
save the Queen” will long be remembered. Quite 
festive it seemed as they formed and marched by 
music to the barracks at the top of the hill. 

These red-coated soldiers, with their tiny round 
caps set at an angle and held in place by straps under 
the chin, police the city, and are, therefore, most 


numerous. Their appearance is anything but dig- 
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nified, and remind one of the hand-organ’s collector. 

The four hours’ ride about the city will give one 
a very good idea of all the attractions. Being the 
most important naval station of the British empire 
in the west, it is armed to the teeth. Forts every- 
where, and most conspicuous of all the citadel on the 
top of a hill, two hundred and fifty feet high. 
Visitors may walk about its ramparts and look down 
its moat, but use neither pencil for drawing nor 
the wicked kodak. 

The public gardens and Pleasant park, the latter 
on the water front, are charming and worthy of 
comparison with our own. Here, and here only, did 
one wish for her wheel. Bicycles are used every- 
where in Nova Scotia, but the Massachusetts cycler 
shudders at the hills and rocks. 

Having purchased the home ticket, either by 
steamer from Halifax or by train to Yarmouth, and 
then by steamer, the tourist can linger here until the 
last of the fifty dollars is spent, learning of Cape 
Breton and Prince Edward Island, to which the sec- 
ond fifty dollar trip was taken. 


Correcting exercises is the bane of the teacher’s 
profession. It paralyzes his mental powers, and 
granulates the fibre of his brain. To avoid this, all 
exercises should be short, and should be read aloud 
to the class. As a rule they should be corrected 
then. The correction of these exercises should be 
made an occasion for lively social diseussion.—J. M. 
Meiklejohn. 

H. W., Swarthmore, Pa.: The Journal is a thought- 


ful, honest paper. I have taken it longer than any 
other educational paper and always find it helpful. 


BUSINESS MEN AND VERTICAL WRITING. 


BY 8, I. KREEMER, WESTCHESTER [PA.] HIGH SCHOOL, 


| Read before the Principals’ Club. ] 

To give the club anything valuable on this sub- 
ject, it was necessary, first, to obtain the views of 
business men, and to this end circular letters were 
sent out to prominent merchants, bankers, pub- 
lishers, manufacturers, clerks in railroad offices, and 
others in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Harrisburg, and other cities. 

The following is a copy of the blank sent out:— 


In your business, which of the following is of most im- 
portance in penmanship? Which second? Which third? 
Which fourth?:— 

1. Legibility, 

2. Rapidity. 

3. Beauty, 

4. Space occupied. 

5. Mention any other quality of importance. 

6. Has there been employed with you, at any time, 
one who used a system of vertical writing? 

7. What advantage has the system? 

8. What disadvantages? 

10. How many words per minute do you consider 
average for business writing? 

Comment upon the sample marked “Vertical” as to the 
following points: — 

(a) As to the appearance of a set of books kept in this 
writing, 

(b) The appearance in business correspondence. 

(c) Ease with which it is read. : 

(d) As to space occupied. 

(e) As to beauty, 

(f) Any further comment. 

9. Of all communications coming to you, which are 
the more legible, the more easily and quickly read—those 


of the vertical or those of the slant writing? (Samples 
of each inclosed.) 
‘Twenty-three replies were received. All agree 


that legibility is of first importance. All but one 
place rapidity second. The exception is explained 
by the person who gives ‘space occupied” the second 
place, in which he says they have a peculiar form of 
hooks in which space is of much importance. Six 
say that beauty should have the third place, and 
seven speak for space. Eight say that beauty should 
be accounted fourth place and five say space should 
be fourth. 

From the above we arrive at the following: That 
legibility is of first importance, rapidty, second; 
space occupied third; beauty, fourth, Several men- 
tion as a further comment that the absence of flour- 
ishes and curlicues is desirable. 

Having ascertained what the requisites of business 
writing are and the order of their importance, let us 
find out whether, in the opinion of business men, the 
slant or vertical writing measures up to the require- 
ments. 

To the sixth question: “Has there been employed 
with you, at any time, one who used a system of ver- 
tical writing?” Eight answer yes, eleven, no. 

To the seventh question: “What advantages has 
the system?” Eight say it is more legible, seven leave 
this blank, six make various statements, one says: 
“Legibility of every word, no mistakes, no nervous 
prostration in guessing at what should be “plain.” 
Every is twice underscored. This is from a man 
whose mail is from not only the United States, but 
from Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and South 
America. Another says: “It can be read,” implying 
that some script cannot be read. This comes from 
one.whose desk is covered with letters every day. 

To the eighth question: “What disadvantages has 
the system?” One says it is less legible; three, less 
rapid than the slant; one, too much space; one, it re- 
quires the finger movement instead of the hand. 
Several make no answer, saying they are not familiar 
with the system. 

rom numbers seven and eight, we find fourteen 
commend the system of vertical writing. Five make 
statements against it. Only two who have had the 
vertical writing used in their business say anything 
against it. The complaint is that it is too slow. 

rom these replies we learn that the system of ver- 
tical writing possesses the first requisite, that which 
is of more importance than any other legibility. 


ry’ . 
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coming to you, which are the more legible—the more 
easily and quickly read—those of the vertical or slant 
writing?” Five say slant, nine say vertical. One 
cays “vertical for poor writers.” And we might add, 
their name is legion. The chief bookkeeper of a 
large store of Philadelphia says: “The vertical pre- 
-onts fewer riddles.” 

Rapid Work.—To the tenth question: “How many 
words per minute do you consider average for busi- 
ness writing?” several answers. One said from fifty 
to seventy-five. No doubt he had stenography in 
mind. ‘The range seems to be from twenty to 
thirty; though one said thirty to forty, and another 
forty to fifty. 'T. H. MeCoole, principal of the Col- 
lege of Commerce, Philadelphia, says twenty to 
twenty-five words per minute is a good average speed. 
In a test made with the seniors in the West Chester 
high school, the average speed with the pen was forty- 
one words per minute. With the pencil two or three 
more per minute were written. The least number 
written by anyone was thirty-four and the greatest 
number was forty-eight. In a test made with the 
juniors the average was forty words per minute. 
Thirty-two pupils were in these tests. These were 
not all beautifully written, but every one could be 
read with ease. These pupils were not selected be- 
cause they were the most rapid writers or because 
they were the best writers. Some of the best and 
most rapid writers and some of the poorest writers 
were selected. 

From the above we find that the system of ver- 
tical writing possesses not only the first requisite, 
that of legibility, but the second as well, rapidity. 

To the eleventh part: “Comment upon the samples 
marked ‘vertical’ as to the following points.” 

Nice looking.—(a). “Appearance of set of books 
kept in this writing.” Four are decidedly opposed 
to its use for this purpose. Thirteen approve of its 
use for the purpose above mentioned. One says: 
“Tt would entitle the keeper to more salary.” The 
person who makes this statement employs several 
bookkeepers, and comes from New York city. 

(b). “As to appearance in business correspond- 
ence.” Ten say it looks well, five say nothing. One 
says: “It would prevent cuss words.” Remainder 
various. 

(c). “Kase with which it is read.” Six say noth- 
ing, six favor the slant, nine the vertical. 

(d). “As to space occupied.” Seven say nothing, 
seven favor the vertical, and seven make varying 
statements. It might be well to state here that a 
number, possibly all, gave their answers after ex- 
amining the samples sent. It happened that the 
sample of the vertical sent out was much larger than 
the sample of the slant. To show you concerning 
space, I have had the same written vertically that a 
comparison may be made. 

(e) “As to beauty.” Five are favorable. The 
only thing in which the vertical does not lead. The 


replies say that beauty is of least importance. A’ 


number say it is unimportant. 

(f). “Any further comment.” One, who em- 
ploys, T presume, not fewer than a dozen people to do 
clerical work, says: “Our vertical writers write as 
fast or faster than other good writers. We have 
scribblers who can write faster, but that is of no 
value, for the saving is more than wasted in the read- 
ing, and the nervous strain of reading a large amount 
of poor writing (no matter how beautiful it mav he. 
and it is sometimes beautiful) is really very great.” 
No teacher but knows the above to be true to the 
letter. Flow many times have we gone over papers 
until they floated before us in our dreams, or in our 
restless sleep. A number speak of the absence of 
flourishes and curlicues as an important quality in 
business writing. ‘To those who are familiar with 
vertical writing it is not necessary to say that the 
least decorated of the system of slant writing is 
much more decorated than the most elaborate of the 
vertical. 

The strongest statements in favor of vertical writ- 
ing are from those whose correspondence is heaviest 
or those who have books to examine. 

Therefore, as the system of vertical writing is 
more legible, more rapids occupies less space, and 
has fewer flourishes, we must conclude in the lan- 


guage of one of the replies that we should “teach it.” 
And this “teach it” is from one who has about twenty 
hbookkeepers and the like under him, in a large busi- 
ness house in New York, and to the certain knowl- 


edge of the writer his daily mail numbers nearly, if 
not more than, a hundred pieces. 

If we are to prepare pupils for the business of life, 
so far as writing is concerned, our duty is plain. 


A STUDY OF MINERALS,—(d1) 


AN OUTLINE FOR BEGINNERS. 


BY HARLAN P. SHAW, 


State Normal School, 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


EFFECTS OF HEAT. 
(1) Heating in the Forceps. 


“If possible, a minute, slender fragment or splinter 
should be held by its larger end with a fine point project- 
ing well beyond the end of the forceps, so that it may be 
introduced into the blue or oxidizing flame without heat- 
ing the forceps.’’—Crosby. 


Halite,—observe ease of fusing (melting, usually 
shown by rounding of sharp corners) and the color 
imparted to the flame. Infer a constituent of halite. 

Saltpeter,—compare with halite. Determine how 
looking through a strip of blue or cobalt glass 
affects the flame color in each case. Infer a con- 
stituent of saltpeter. 

(opper,—moisten a bit of wire with nitrie acid 
(HNO,) and determine the flame color and fusibility. 
Treat in the same way the ores and alloys of copper 
to determine the availability of this test for copper. 

Flint,—if the fragment decrepitates, heat it gradu- 
ally in the yellow flame, then in the blue flame, and 
observe the fusibility and change in the color of the 
flint. 

Epidote,—select a pure specimen and heat a mi- 
nute fragment strongly, using a blowpipe if neces- 
sary. Compare the results with those in the preced- 
ing experiment. Test the residue when cold with a 
magnet. Infer the nature of the coloring material 
in flint and epidote, 

Note.—-In order to get a satisfactory result with the 
epidote, a bit about the size of a pin head should be used, 
and hence it is well to support it in a spoon or on a piece 
of charcoal, and use the blowpipe flame. 

(2) Heating in a Closed Tube, 

The mineral should be in small fragments placed in 
the bottom of a three-inch piece of glass tubing sealed 
at one end, and heated gradually. 


Pyrite,—heat strongly and observe the color and 
amount of the sublimete and residue. Break the 
tube on the anvil and test the residue and also some 
of the original pyrite with a magnet. Infer two con- 
stituents of pyrite. 

(iypsum,—heat selenite strongly and observe the 
sublimate and the change in the mineral (plaster of 
Paris is formed). Explain the action. Why does 
plaster of Paris “set” when mixed with water? 

Limonite,—compare the sublimate with the pre- 
ceding and observe the change in the color of the 


mineral. 
(3) Heating on Charcoal. 

Make a slight hollow on a compact part near one end 
of the charcoal to hold the fragment, and hold the char- 
coal so that the blowpipe flame can be directed on the 
mineral. If the fragment crackles and flies off, pulverize, 
moisten, and pack it down in the cavity, The oxidizing 
flame is the blue flame in contact with the air, the re- 
ducing flame is the yellow flame which is not in contact 
with the air; in using the first, hold the blowpipe inside 
the flame, and blow hard; in the second, hold it outside 
the flame and blow lightly. A fresh surface on the char- 
coal must be obtained for each test. 

Zine,—use the oxidizing flame. Observe the suc- 
cessive changes and the color and position of the sub- 
limate (coating) when hot and when cold. Infer the 
changes that have taken lace in the zine. 

Galenite,—take a bit the size of a pin head. Note 
especially the changes in the mineral, the color and 
the odor of the fumes, and the colors and position of 
the sublimate. When cold compare the residue with 
galenite by pounding it on the anvil, cutting with 
knife, ete. Infer two constituents of galenite and 
the explanation of the sublimate. 

Limonite,—test the minute fragment with a 
magnet before heating, and at several stages of the 
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experiment, as different colors are obtained. (Note: 
The fragment should be comparatively cool when 
testing it with the magnet.) 

Barite,—mix the finely powdered mineral with 
about five times its bulk of dry soda and heat it 
strongly for a few minutes, then transfer the fused 
mass toa silver coin, add a drop of dilute hydro- 
chlorie acid (HCl) and rub the moistened mass on 
the coin, wash the coin with water and observe the 
permanent stain. What substances tarnish silver in 
this way? Infer an ingredient of barite. 

Calcite,—take a crystalline fragment about the 
size of a pin head, heat it gradually at first, then 
strongly for several minutes; allow it to cool and 
drop it into the water. Compare the substance, in 
color and effect on water, with quicklime. Explain 
how quicklime is formed and the action in slaking 
and making mortar. 

Summarize the various effects of heat upon min- 
erals and consider the uses of this treatment of 
minerals, 


EFFECTS OF ACID. 


(1) Apply a drop of cold dilute HCI to each of the 
following minerals: calcite, chalk, marble, limestone; 
observe the effect and infer the cause and what it 
teaches about these minerals. (2) Test siderite as 
in “(1),” then drop a little finely powdered siderite 
into a quarter-inch of hot strong HC! in a test tube. 
Infer the conditions most favorable for efferves- 
cence. (3) Test the solubility of finely powdered 
pyrite in con. HNO (note the mat of sulphur); 
orthoclase, stilbite, and laumontite in con. HCl. In 
each case boil the mixture, and in the last case 
evaporate nearly to dryness. 

Review this section from a topical outline. Con- 
sider: relations, reasons for the selection of material 
and order of study, general method used, and educa- 
tional value of the work. 

The following minerals are selected (1) because of 
their abundance—hence accessible and inexpensive, 
and the knowledge of much greater value than of 
the rare minerals; (2) because of their usefulness to 
man—this adds interest and makes the study an in- 
terpreter of life; (3) because they well illustrate the 
classification of minerals; and (4) because they are 
suitable for study in point of distinctness and range 
of properties, and of convenience in handling. 

It is suggested that those in bold-faced type be 
studied in detail and the others be considered only 
for their distinguishing properties and salient facts. 
The specimens may be conveniently kept in a parti- 
tioned tray box, and each member of the class should 
be provided with a complete set. The numbers be- 
low refer to the tray compartments and the * in- 
dicates that the mineral may be found, in small par- 
ticles at least, in most gravel hills and stone walls. 

Students should be encouraged to collect minerals 
as they have opportunity, in order that they may 
maintain a lively interest in the subject and grow 
into an appreciation of the meaning and value of 
minerals in life. 

LIST OF MINERALS FOR STUDY. 

Elements—1. Native and artificial forms of cop- 
per, brass. 2. Graphite. 

Sulphides—3. Galenite, lead and sulphur. 4. 
Sphalerite, zinc. 5. Pyrrhotite, *chalcopyrite. 6. 
*Pyrite, marcasite. 

Chlorides and Fluorides—7. Halite, fluorite. 

Oxides—8. Magnetite. 9. Hematite. 10. Limo- 
nite. 14. Corundum, emery. 12. *Quartz crystal, 
*smoky quartz, *ferruginous quartz. 13. Calcedony, 
agate, flint. 14. Opal, novaculite. 
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Phosphates—15. Apatite. 

Sulphates—16. Barite. 17. Gypsum, selenite. 

Carbon ittes—18. Ca'cite, Iceland spar. 19. Chalk, 
marble. 20. Dolomite, magnesite. 21. Siderite, 
malachite. 

Silieates—22. *Augite, *hornblende, asbestos. 
23. Beryl, aqua marine, 24. Chrysolite, basalt. +5. 
Garnet -common, chrome, granite containing garnet 
crystals. 26. *Epidote. 27. Mica—*muscovite, 
phlogopite, *biotite. 28. *Orthoclase, albite. 29. 
Oligoclase, *labradorite. 30. Tourmaline, rubellite. 
31. Chabazite—var. acadialite. 32. Talc, steatite. 
33. Serpentine, chrysutile. 34. *Kaolinite. 935. 
*Prochlorite. 

COPPER, CU (FROM MICHIGAN ). 


1. Laboratory work. Examine the tray speci- 
mens of native copper, sheet copper, and copper wire, 
broken har of copper (weight and fracture), and the 
cabinet specimens (peculiar forms). Sketch forms 
and fracture face. Note effect of exposure on color 
and lustre. Estimate specific gravity by the hand, 
one student determining accurately with the balance 
for the class. Determine whether it (wire) is easily 
melted. Get the flame coloration with HNO. Put 
in a small drop of HNO, on the sheet copper and let 
it stand for some time. Dissolve a copper filing in a 
few drops of HNO, in a test tube, add an inch of 
water, then NH+OH in small quantity, drop by drop, 
with shaking of the test tube. Now fill out the table 
of properties on the “Mineral Report” blank. 

2. Home work. This includes all work done out- 
side of class hours, whether done at home or in 
school. 

Make a list of the familiar uses of copper, and 
think why it is used (rather than some other mate- 
rial) in each ease. Select the three or four proper- 
ties that will enable you practically to distinguish 
copper from the other minerals in the tray. Ex- 
amine pictures and diagrams of copper veins and 
mines. Study the world-map that gives the geo- 
graphical distribution of copper. Consult text- 
books, pamphlets, clippings, and cyclopedias for 
items of interest about copper. Make written notes 
of all the points. One or two of the foregoing topics 
may well be assigned to individual students for 
special investigation and report. 


Mineral 
Corrections. Original Record. 
| Form. | 
| Str. | 
| tna. | 
| Stk. | 


Distinguishing Properties. 


Veculiar Marks. 


Varieties. 


Uses. Reason:, 


Put sketch of mi: eral and other facts on the Lack ef the sheet. 


Notre. These report blanks are supplied as loose sheets in any 
quantity. 


3. Class work. The gathering of material out- 
lined above should be followed, usually at the next 
lesson, by a class report and discussion, when correc- 
tions will be made, the student’s views broadened, 
and perspective acquired. Why is copper better 
than iron for electric wires? Why not use copper for 
stoves? Why is copper mixed with gold and silver 
in coin and jewelry? What precautions should be 
observed in using copper cooking utensils? What is 
meant by the “Bronze Age”? Why was copper used 
before iron? Where did the Romans obtain tin for 
making bronze? What other metals are found free 


in nature? What suggestions do you get from the 
following allusions to copper? 

“Tubaleain, an instructor of every artificier in 
brass and iron,.”—Genesis iv.: 22. 

. “Two vessels of copper, precious as gold.”— 
Ezra viii.: 27. 

“All in a hot and copper sky.”—Coleridge in 
“Ancient Mariner.” 

GRAPHITE. CARBON, C (CEYLON). 

1. Examine the tray specimen, the stratified 
cabinet specimen, limestone containing graphite par- 
ticles, anthracite, lead from a pencil, graphite cru- 
cible, stove polish, and bicycle graphite. Determine 
the physical properties, including the feeling‘and the 
effect rubbing has on the lustre. Learn whether it 
can be melted, burned, or dissolved. Fill out the 
report blank. 

2. Distinguishing properties. Reasons for its 
use in pencils, crucibles, furnaces, paint, stove polish, 
lubricants. Modes of occurrence. Other names. 
Items of interest. 

3. The class report easily degenerates into a dry 
rehearsal of the facts gathered by the students, and 
equally dry corrections by the teacher. The live 
teacher, however, will never allow this exercise to be 
formal and uninteresting. He will so conduct the 
discussion as to arouse the active interest of the 
whole class and clearly point the way to further ad- 
vance in knowledge and power. It is at this stage of 
the teaching process that the teacher can most 
strongly influence the pupil’s point of view and de- 
termine his attitude toward the subject and toward 
life. 

What is the proof that graphite is carbon? Why 
do geologists believe graphite to be an altered coal? 
Meaning of the word “graphite”? What other non- 
metals are found free in nature? . 


AN INSECT PARASITE. 


BY CLARENCE MOUORIS WEFD. 


One day last summer I found upon an apple leaf 
a colony of small, reddish caterpillars. When not 
eating, they rested together upon the under surface 
of the leaf. When eating, they congregated along 
the outside and devoured the margins. The insects 
were recognized as young specimens of the red- 
humped apple caterpillar, which when full grown is 
pictured in Fig. 1. They were brought to the 
laboratory in order to rear them. 

Throughout their larval existence these insects re- 
main together in colonies, feeding voraciously upon 
the foliage and denuding the branch as they proceed. 
On this account the injury they do is easily noticed, 
and when noticed the caterpillars are easily de- 
stroyed. If they are not destroyed, they descend to 
the ground when full grown, where, under leaves or 
other shelter, at or just beneath the soil surface, 
they construet fragile cocoons. In these they: pass 
the winter, maturing the following summer into 
medium-sized brown and gray moths. 

The caterpillars that I brought to the laboratory, 
however, were destined to have no such life-history. 
A day or two after I found them I noticed that the 
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Fig. 1. Red-hump:+d Ap le Caterpillars. 


leaf on which they were was no longer being eaten. 
On looking at its under surface [ found that every 
caterpillar had given place to a small cocoon formed 
inside its skin, and having the head and legs of the 
caterpillar still in position. It was indeed a strange 


sight. Not one of the larvae had escaped. 

It was easy enough to understand what -had hap- 
pened to my little colony. Sometime before I found 
them a small four-winged fly had been among them. 
Possibly she had thought herself lucky to find so 
many victims near together, so that she could dis- 
pose of so many eggs without the trouble of hunting 
out lonely caterpillars. At any rate she deposited an 
egg in each of the larvae, and then left the colony 
to its fate. Fach egg shortly hatched into a minute 
maggot, that fed upon the fatty tissues of its host, 


Fig 2. A Parasitized Colony. 

finally leaving nothing but the skin, and thus reach- 
ing the limit of its food supply. It then spun a co- 
coon around itself, the outside of the cocoon being 
covered by the skin of the late host. The lower part 
of the empty caterpillar skin generally splits apart 
longitudinally, so that the cocoon rests upon, and is 
attached to, the leaf. Within this cocoon the mag- 
got changes to a pupa, and a little later it again 
changes to an adult four-winged ichneumon fly, 
which is called by entomologists Limneria fugitiva. 

In choosing its victims this Limneria by no means 
confines itself to these red-humped apple caterpillars. 
Farly in the season it very commonly attacks young 
American tent caterpillars, while later in the season 
it attacks the fall webworms and various other 


Fig. 3. lo Larve Rosting on Leaf of Food Plant. 
species. It seems to prefer those species that live in 
colonies. 

The colonies of the larvae of the lo moth are also 
attacked by this parasite, notwithstanding the spiny 
covering of the caterpillars. These Io larvae feed 
upon the leaves of quite a variety of trees, shrubs, 
and herbaceous plants. The larvae go to and from 
their feeding grounds in single file processions. 
When not feeding, they rest together on the lower 
side of a leaf in groups of a dozen or more. This 
habit is well illustrated in Fig. 3, which shows a com- 
pound leaf on which the caterpillars have been feed- 
ing, while the colony has divided itself into two com- 
panies of nearly equal numbers that have stationed 
themselves on the only whole leaflets that remain. 

The habit of thus congregating is probably a help 
to the caterpillars in preventing the attacks of birds, 
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pecially in the ease of such spiny species as these 
1, Jarvae. But it is also a decided advantage to 
_.» Limneria parasites. With a colony of young 
|. brought to the laboratory I had just such an ex- 
yee as I have recorded above in the case of the 
imped caterpillars. The skia of every larva in 
|, colony shortly beeame occupied with a Lim- 
cocoon, showing that they all contained the 
sayasites when they were found. 
‘Whose Limneria larvae do not always have things 
ayn way, however. They are very commonly 
() the attack of another parasite that de- 
srovs them as they destroyed their hosts. So it 
oon happens that if you bring in from out-of-doors 
» colony of the Limneria cocoons, the adult flies that 
cone from them may be a species of Pimpla, instead 
»! Limneria. In this case the Pimpla is said to be a 
-ocondary parasite of the original host; that is, it is 
a parasite of the parasite. And not uncommonly 
(here is a tertiary parasite that destroys the Pimpla 
larva. as it destroyed that of the Limneria. 


] 
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STOCK REPORT. 

In a January issue of the Journal we published an ex- 
act report of business in stocks on one day in December, 
1900, taken from a Philadelphia paper. The prizes were 
won by E. B. Tunney, Marble Hill school, New York 
city, and BE. W. Wright, Sharon, Vt. Here is the 
report: — 

1. Heavy.—2. All lower.—3. Liquidation.—4. In- 
dustrials weak,—5, Locals fairly steady.—6. Fears of 
tight money.—7. Loans are being called.—8. Railroads 
yield stubbornly.—9. Steel group again in the bear’s 
cudgel.—10. The anthracite production for November 
was 4,971,576 tons, against 813,531 tons in October.—11. 
If speculation remains, there is little likelihood of tight 
money.—12. London on parity and a moderate buyer.— 
13. Somebody is and has been steadily buying St, Louis 
and San Francisco stocks for three weeks, It looks like 
buying for control by Missouri Pacific.—14. In the 
opinion of some judges, the market looks like a sale on 
all rallies—15. The street in general looks for a poor 
bank statement to-morrow.—16. Different stockc are 
being bought in turn and put up, but the general market 
tends downward.—-17. The Illinois Central is negotiat- 
ing with the Southern Missouri & Arkansas for a direct 
route to Mexico.—18. It is reported that the Erie direc- 
tors will scon declare the initial dividend on the first 
preferred stock.—19. Petition circulated on the cotton 
exchange, asking that Monday, December 24, and Mon- 
day, December 31, be made exchange holidays.—20, 
Declaration of the first dividend by the American Snuff 
company on its preferred stock.—21, According to 
Chicago despatches, the meeting of American linseed 
officials scheduled for next Monday in this city is likely 
to be postponed.—-22. But little credence is attached to 
the stery that the Burlington will take over the St. 
Joseph & Grand Island around January 1.—23. Relative 
to the difference between Carnegie and the Pennsylvania 
on the question of freight rates, one who is closely 
affiliated with the Carnegies says the matter will be 
taken to the interstate commerce commission, and prob- 
ably from thence to the courts. 

The following are the answers, some from one prize 
paper and some from the other:— 

1. Market quiet with little variation in prices, 

2 All stecks sold at a lower price than they did on 
the previous day. 

3. The adjustment and settlement of differences in 
buying and selling. 

1. Little call for stock in industrial corporations. 

5. Shares in home corporations reasonably holding 
their own. 

6. Apprehension of scarcity of money, and consequent 
difficulty in obtaining loans. 

7. Money loaned on demand or “call” is being re- 
quired to be paid in. 

8. Railroad securities hold cn stiffly to present values; 
if they give at all it is ‘“‘inch by inch,” an eighth at a 
time, 

9. Stocks of corporations once more in the 
hands of the “hears,” to be cudgeled or beaten down, 

10 The Anthracite production is controlled by certain 
Yeading, Jersey Central, D, L. & W., and L. 
\. These roads control not only the output, but the 
price as well, both being fixed at stated intervals. The 
cause of the small output in October last was the coal 
‘rike in Pennsylvania. The end of the strike enabled 
‘he roads to mine and market 4,971,576 tons in November, 

iormal figure, the yearly output of anthracite being 

little 


sieel 


railroads 


over 60,500,000 tons. 


'l. Money would be plentiful and cheap if specula- 
i continued, because a stoppage of speculation would 


indicate loss of confidence, a shrinkage in money values 
in securities, leading to a demand for increased collateral 
for loans and an increase in interest charges on loans. 
Prices in London and the home market on parity 


.means that the price of the same stock in both markets 


is the same. 
12. There being such a small difference in prices in 


London and the home market that it would not pay the 
former to buy in the latter except in a few instances. 
13. That the M, P. in an effort to secure control of 
the ‘Frisco line’ had some one buying shares of the 
latter with the idea of getting a majority of its stock 
under its control. Having this, the M. P. could, of 


course, put such men as it wanted on the board of direc- 
tors of the St. L. & S. F., enabling the former to 


dominate the latter and formulate its business policy. 

14. Sell as scon as a stock goes up, money on quick 
sales. 

15. The weekly bank statement of a city shows the 
combined business of the ‘“‘business’” banks for the cur- 
rent week. An unfavorable bank statemcnt would 
show a decrease in resources,—Surplus Reserve, Actual 
Cash Holdings, Loans and Discounts. 

16. Bull speculators, in an effort to force prices up, 
bought certain stocks to create the impression that there 
was a demand for them, The effort evidently failed, 
because prices went down, not up. 

17. The I. C. was endeavoring to secure permission 
from the other road to run trains over such portions of 
the latter’s tracks as would give the I. C. entrance into 
Mexico, to be paid for in train mileage, car mileage, 
or passenger mileage. 

18. The first dividend ever paid on the first preferred 
stock would scon be ordered paid by the board of 
directors of the Erie road. 

19. That the Mondays before Christmas and New 
Year’s be made holidays for members and employees of 
the cotton exchange. Not being legal holidays, com- 
mercial paper and other obligations maturing on those 
days would have to be met; but all other business would 
be suspended. 

20. Declaration by the board of directors of the A. S. 
Co, that there was due to the holders of the first pre- 
ferred stock of the company, and payable on a certain 
date, a certain per cent. on the par value of the said 
stock. 

21. That there was a possibility of the meeting of the 
officials of the corporation called for Monday to be put 
off to a later date. 

22. Few believe that the C. B. & Q. will take control 
of the St. J. & G. I. about January 1. 

23. That the Carnegie interests will carry their claim 
for lower rates on their freight shipments via the 
Pennsylvania road than are granted by that road to 
the Interstate railroad commission, and if the decision 
of that tribunal is adverse to the plaintiff, the latter 
will take the matter to the courts. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF “KING 
LEAR.”—(V111.) 


BY CLARA TRACY SUTTON, 


[Continued from April 11 } 

58. “Canst thou blame him?” Of what is Gloster 
thinking? 

54. Which is the greatest incentive, fear, ambition, 
hatred, or love? 

55. What does the opening of scene 3 reveal of Glos- 
ter’s character? 

56. Why are scenes 2 and 3 unequaled on the stage? 

57. What are the ‘‘plagues of the pendulous air’’? 

58. Why is it strange that Edgar speaks of Nero? 

59. Why does each think his own cause for misery the 
greatest? 

60. What does Goneril mean by ‘a moral fool’? 

61. Give illustrations: — 

“But where the greater malady is fixed, 
The lesser is scarce felt.” 

62. What strong phrase in scene 6 does Lear use to de- 
scribe suffering? 

63. In scene 2, what added cause for Lear’s insanity? 

64. Do the guilty fear thunderstorms? (III., 2, 51.) 

65. What do we learn of Lear’s mental condition from 
his words, “Let me shun that’? 

66. Discuss the truth or the falsity of the philosophy 
of Edgar’s soliloquy (scene 6). 

67. Contrast Lear’s outburst (scene 2 in which he 


wishes to die with Hamlet’s. 

68. ‘Whose warp’d looks proclaim 
What store her heart is made on. 5 
“Thy eyes do comfort and not burn.” 

Reconcile these two statements of Lear in regard to 
Regan. 

69. What effect is produced by the words of the gentle- 
man describing Lear in the storm? 

70. What revealed to Albany the 


Goneril and Regan? 


wickedness of 


PEACE EXERCISE. 


BY JANE A, STEWART. 

1. OPENING SONG—‘My country, ’tis of thee.” 

2. SPEECH—‘Peace and Arbitration” (by a boy). 

The world has progressed greatly in the past century. 
It has made great advances in science, in art, in educa- 
tion, in all that touches civilization. We have learned 
better, as well as easier and quicker, ways of doing 
things. And among the most important of the better 
ways we have learned is arbitration. Why, when the 
century began every difficulty was decided by fighting. 
War was the fashion everywhere. Before the nineteenth 
century closed, a hundred or more disputes were settled 
by arbitration, and a permanent arbitration court has 
been established by the leading nations of the world. 
Any nation now can, if it will, settle its difficulty with 
ancther nation by simply going to this court. This is 
2s much better than fighting as it is for neighbors to 
settle their quarrels by law or some third party, instead 
cf knocking each other down or killing somebody. 
When all international troubles are settled in this way, 
there will be no more wars. Peace will then reign 
among all nations of the earth, and the world will be a 
better place in which to live. 

3. RECITATION—Selection from Charles Sumner’s 
“True Grandeur of Nations.”’ 

4. EXERCISE (for seven girls)—‘*The Progress of 
Peace.” 

1. In the history of the ancient world we find some 
ideas of the value of peace. The various parts of the 
Roman empire at the beginning of the Christian era be-. 
came at peace with each other. But while the ancient 
nations valued peace within themselves, they never arbi- 
trated with others or acted as arbitrator for them. 

2. Various causes have united to bring about a larger 
idea cf peace between nations. Christianity did the most 
to start it. Trade and commerce have done a large share. 
But it was not until the seventeenth century that men’s 
theughts were turned to tue actual idea of universal 
peace. 

3.. There were four events, we are told, of the seven- 
teenth century, occurring in four different countries— 
the result of the work of four wise and thoughtful men— 
which have had a large share in forwarding the idea of 
universal peace. The first was the “Great Design” of 


.Henry IV. of France for the federation and peace of 


Christian Europe, He has been considered the greatest 
of French kings. His death by assassination prevented 
the carrying out of his plan. 

4. The next movement in the history of peace was the 
work of the learned Dutch statesman Hugo Grotius. He 
wrote very strongly against the common custom of going 
to war; and he pleaded for arbitration. His book had a 
great effect. It is entitled “On the Rights of Peace and 
War.” It is the foundation of all international law; and 
it has carried the ideas of justice, respect, and mutual 
service into international dealings. 

5. The work of George Fox was the next important 
contribution to the history of peace. This great English 
peacemaker so stirred up and inspired the ‘society of 
Friends, or Quakers, as we often call them, that peace be- 
came a part of their doctrines, and has had a continuous 
influence upon them, and, through them, upon others. 

6. The next great movement for peace which history 
gives was the experiment of William Penn in America in 
1682. Penn took the ideas started by the great French 
king, the wise Dutch philosopher, and the noble English 
preacher, and put them into practice. He showed a 
wonderful example of peace methods in his treatment of 
the American Indians. 

7. The establishment of the permanent international 
arbitration court is the latest and most important move- 
ment in the history of peace. As a result of the confer- 
ence of nations, called by the czar of Russia two years 
ago, twenty-six nations have now named two represen- 
tatives each, who will form a court for all nations, much 
like the supreme court of the United States. A palace 
has been bought at the Hague for their use. This is the 
highest point of advance that the progress of peace re- 
cords. There is in it great hope for the future. 

5. SONG—“Brittania.” 

6. RECITATION—Selection, “Universal Peace,” 
fred Tennyson. 

7. SONG—‘‘The Marseillaise.”’ 

8. EXERCISE—“American Leaders for Peace” (for 
six boys). 

1. It is said that, wherever the sense of liberty, civil 
and religious, becomes well developed, respect for the 
rights of other people appears, and with it the feeling 
that war ought to stop and peace prevail. The founders 
of American liberty had a great fear of war and of 
standing armies. The great opposers of slavery were 
nearly all opponents of war. Foremost among these was 


Al- 


{Continued on page 263.) 
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Make your summer plans early. 
Cleveland forever! The city, of course. 


Illinois is to have her third great normal school 
at Macomb. ‘The initial building is to cost $150,000. 


Free text-books and palatial high school houses 
and libraries bring new troubles to various kinds 
of parochial and private schools. 


The Armour Institute, Chicago, gets another 
$1,000,000, making a total of $3,650,000, yielding an 
available income of $150,000 a year. 


Have some portion of the school yard early put in 
condition for the growing of plants. If there is only 
a brick yard, raise plants in boxes in the yard. 


The largest meeting of kindergartens on record 
was held at Chicago April 10-13. If Chicago is not 
the kindergarten city of America, it would be inter- 
ested to know which is. a 

Dr. William Joy Youmans, who died recently, was 
a brother of the eminent Dr. E. L. Youmans, whom 
he succeeded as editor of the Popular Science 
Monthly. He was sixty-three years of age at the 
time of his death, April 10, 1901. 


How much actual teaching shall a principal do is 
to be discussed, more or less, in all large cities. In 
Chicago eighty principals teach twenty-five minutes 
a day; thirty-five teach from one-tenth to one-fifth 
the time in school; twenty-five teach an hour a day; 
forty do no teaching. ; 


The school people of the country who have known 
the facts sincerely regret that Superintendent J. A. 
Carnagey was beaten out by the politicians of 
Columbus, Ind. Superintendent Carnagey has been 
in the position eleven years, and his record is one of 
the cleanest in the state, as he is one of the ablest. 


Mark Twain in the April North American Re- 
view does the brightest or most cruel—according to 
the view point—writing on missions in China that 
has been penned regarding Christian work or workers 
for many decades. It is unfortunate that the mis- 
sionaries who were so heroic during the siege should 
have come under such criticism now. 


The following figures are interesting. In the 
United States church membership has grown four 
times as fast as population for the larger part of the 


century. The gifts through the churches in the 


United States in 1900 were $296,057,300, in Eng- 
land they were $194,656,384, in the civilized world 
they were $1,009,369,494. 


Superintendent E. C. Cooley of Chicago says that 
Philadelphia has the best commercial high school 
work he has seen in the country. He says:— 

“Philadelphia is the city that has solved the prob- 
lem of a commercial education. Other cities have 
institutions which can only be called ‘clerk factories.’ 
I had an opportunity to observe the commercial 
work done in the schools of New York, Brooklyn, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and 
Springfield. The separate commercial school is the 
solution of the problem. Where commercial and 
classical courses are put into the same school there is 
a tendency to subordinate the former to the latter.” 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 

The educational world is quite startled by the an- 
nouncement that Dr. Edward R. Shaw, the dean of 
the school] of pedagogy, New York, and Professors 
Samuel Weir, Charles Judd, Edward F. Buckner, 
Frederick Monteser, and Linnaeus Kk. La Fetra are 
to be no longer connected with that institution. 
Chancellor Henry M. MacCracken of the New York 
University, and Helen M. Gould, Mrs. Henry 
Draper, and Mrs. Eugene Smith of the advisory com- 
mittee, who are said to have been directly or in- 
directly the cause of the present crisis, have the re- 
spect of the public, lay and professional, and there 
will be no anxiety as to the lowering of the stand- 
ards, however great may be the interest in, and sym- 
pathy for, the faculty. 


THE BURGESS BILL, 


All honor to those Massachusetts legislators who 
have had the courage of their convictions, and voted 
for the Burgess bill, which provides that pupils in the 
public schools may be presented with the three prin- 
cipal text-books in the three upper classes of the 
grammar schooi when they are through studying 
them. This law will remove the two chief objec- 
tions to the free text-book scheme—the use of books 
until they are inimical to health, and the very seri- 
ous loss to a child who does not possess through life 
the only books in which he knows precisely where to 
find things. 

The Journal has never been reconciled to the 
free text-book bill as it is, though recognizing the 
inestimable benefit it has been in many ways. 
Massachusetts never led off in a better movement 
than this. The Burgess bill, ardently championed 
hy the legislative committee on education, is simply 
a porfecting measure, and the legislators who secured 
its passage are worthy a niche in the educational 
temple of honor. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S GLORY. 


(rovernor Stone of Pennsylvania has won the ad- 
miration of educators throughout the country, and 
has saved his party much odium by appointing Dr. 
N. C. Schaeffer for the third term of four years. 
When Dr. Schaefler was reappointed four years ago 
by a governor of whose political household he was 
not, it was given out with much emphasis that the 
appointment was because he had served but one 
term and another reappointment was not to be 
thought of. Neither Dr. Schaeffer nor his close 
circle of friends asked for the appointment this time, 
and some circumstances made it appear entirely im- 
probable, but it came early in April because of the 
good sense of the governor and his political advisers, 
who recognized the bad politics as well as the edu- 
cational mistake of superseding a man who was 
easily the leader in the state, and one of the eminent 
leaders in the country, simply because of political 
affiliations. It has added nothing to the fame of 
Dr. Schaeffer, nor is it to his financial or profes- 


sional advantage, but it is a distinct honor to 
(Governor Stone, and adds to the glory of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


THE BUSINESS VIEW OF ARITHMETIC. 


Mr. Winship’s articles on arithmetic in the sym- 
posium of a year ago attracted so much attention 
that there has been a constant call for a series of les- 
sons by means of which teachers can meet the de- 
mand of business men for absolute accuracy and rea- 
sonable rapidity without the use of too much time. 

Mr. Winship has devoted himself to this proposi- 
tion until he thinks he has provided lessons in arith- 
metic by means of which, through fifteen minutes of 
practice for three days in the week in the elementary 
school, there will be absolute accuracy and reasonable 
rapidity for all pupils. It is fully expected that 
many pupils will accomplish this in two lessons a 
week, and some in one lesson. It is thought that 
there has never before been such closely graded 
work, nor such abundant provision for practice. 
These lessons will appear in the Journal in May and 
June, in the same issues as his lecture on “The Ac- 
companist,” and all may be had for twenty-five cents. 
Pass the word along. 


ACCOMPANIST. 

During the past few years Dr. Winship has been 
developing a lecture known as “The Accompanist,” 
which deals with “The Soloist,” “The Leader,” and 
“The Accompanist.” From the first there have been 
numerous calls for this lecture in print, and many 
inducements have been offered for its publication, 


but it has been broadening so steadily that its pub- 


lication has been delayed. At last “The Accom- 
panist” has been written out for print, and will ap- 
pear in the issues of the Journal in May and June. 

Mr. Winship’s lectures are never written, nor is 
there even so much as an outline, so that he does not 
take kindly to the effort required to put on paper 
that which is only at its height when before an audi- 
ence, but some recent appeals for the crystallizing 
of all of his lectures in permanent form has led him 
to begin the preparation of this one, at least, with 
the expectation that the other lectures, one by one, 
will follow. The numbers of the Journal contain- 
ing this lecture will also contain a series of articles 
on arithmetic, representing in form of lessons his 
latest ideas and ideals in arithmetic, and all the 
Journals containing these two series of articles may 
be had for twenty-five cents. Please pass the word 
along to your fellow teachers. 


THE LITTLE CORN KING. 


Among the “Industrial Geography” information 
the following deserves a place. George H. Phillips is 
little of stature, but he has quite paralyzed the mag- 
nates of the Chicago board of trade this season. He 
is relatively poor and is little known in Chicago ex- 
cept for his big deals in corn. He was a compara- 
tively poor man when he entered upon a corn fight 
last November, by which he cleared $150,000. His 
success lies in the fact that he has ignored all the 
rules of the game and has fearlessly violated all pre- 


cedents and seems to have the Illinois farmers be-- 


hind him financially. 

He is thirty-four years old, was born in Morris, 
Ill., and became an elevator boy in his father’s store- 
house in Morris while he was yet in school. He 
came to Chicago as soon as he was free from school 
and worked at anything his hands found to d>. He 
preferred city life to that of the country, and an- 
nounced his determination never to return to Morris 
except as a visitor. His father was a grain dealer, 
and the son showed a fondness for the business him- 
self, so that after being in Chicago a short time he 
found himself working with the corn inspectors of 
the Alton and Burlington roads. He spent his days 
about the tracks of these companies, and became 
familiar with every detail of corn inspection and the 
nature of the cereal. 

last November, without appreciable capital, but 
with a deal of experience with corn, he made the 
announcement that the stock gamblers kept the 
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price of corn way down, and that any plucky man 
could carry it up. 

He proved the truth of his opinion by entering 
what has become known as the “corn deal of Novem- 
ber, 1900,” without a dollar to control the market, 
and yet having the entire product of corn then in 
-izht under his thumb. Arrayed against him were 
men who count their millions on their fingers—men 
of long heads and shrewd ability as traders. He out- 
witted them all. His head was the longest, his 
nerve the greatest, his thorough mastery of the de- 
iails of the business too much for his opponents. 

Mr. Phillips believes that corn ought never to go 
below forty cents a bushel, and that it is the duty of 
the stock brokers to keep the price at a figure upon 
which farmers can live. 

“I do not care a fig for the government reports 
or the statistics sent out by reporters. I have noth- 
ing to say about them, but I do not want them. I 
want to know what the farmer has to say about the 
supply, and I want the information from him direct. 
Then I am ready to act.” 

Evidently the farmers informed him truly in the 
“November deal,’ for he caused every big corn 
operator on the Chicago board of trade a big loss, 
and came out a heavy winner himself. He acted 
fairly in his winning, too, in the face of the fact that 
many of the operators whom he had at his mercy had 
endeavored in ways not too scrupulous in nature to 

ruin him by sudden calls for big margins. He did 
not cause a single failure on the board of trade in 
his “November deal.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The visit of the Italian fleet to Toulon, and the 
fetes there in connection with the visit, recall the 
similar visit of the Russian fleet a few years ago, 
which was a prelude to the Franco-Russian alliance. 
A certain portion of the French press has insisted 
strenuously that the present occasion has the same 
significance as the earlier one, and that it fore- 
shadows the detachment of Italy from the Triple 
Alliance, and her entry into a new triple alliance with 
France and Russia. It was perhaps with a view to 
discouraging this interpretation of the incident that 
the Russian government ordered its ships away from 
Toulon before the arrival of the Italian fleet. Had 
this not been done, it would have been impossible 
to keep the effusive Frenchmen from demonstrations 
which would have been indiscreet, if not mischievous. 
It will be remembered that they went almost wild 
over the Russian fleet a few years ago. 

* * * 

This episode has revived discussion of the Triple 
Alliance, and especially of Italy’s relations to it. 
The question is not one of immediate importance, be- 
cause the treaty of the Alliance does not expire un- 
til 1903. It contains a clause, however, under 
which, if it is to be abrogated, notice must be given 
one year before the termination of the pact; in de- 
fault of such notice, the treaty is extended auto- 
matically for another period of ten years. There is a 
good deal of dissatisfaction in Italy with the burdens 
which are popularly thought to have been imposed 
by the Alliance, and this dissatisfaction is strongly 
represented in the present Italian cabinet. There 
is, moreover, more natural affiliation between Italy 
and France than between Italy and Germany and 
Austria. Add to this that France has been wooing 
Italy with a favorable commercial treaty, while 
Germany maintains a hostile tariff, which she will 
soon increase in response to the Agrarian demands, 
and we have an explanation of the present agitation, 
which, however, is not likely to have political results. 

* * * 

The so-called rebellion which has broken out in 
the Chinese provinces of Mongolia and Shen-Si is 
headed by the notorious General Tung-Fu-Sian, who 
is reputed to have 11,000 well-drilled troops under 
him. He is the gentleman whose head the Powers 
greatly desired to have, as a punishment for the 
atrocities which he committed at Pekin and Tien- 
tsin,—a demand which they were compelled to waive 
because of the impossibility of laying hold of him. 
At that time, he was supposed to be at or near the 
city where the Chinese court had taken refuge, 


nominally to aid in protecting the court, but actually 
constituting a factor of which the court was thought 
to be a good deal in awe. Ohinese intrigues are so 
complicated that it would be difficult to say now 
whether he is leading a real rebellion .against the 
present dynasty, or whether his operations are coun- 
tenanced by the Empress Dowager. The main fact 
is that a new and menacing influence has been intro- 
duced into the Chinese situation. 
* * * 


An element of surprise and of hope as well has 
been introduced into the Russian student complica- 
tions by the selection which the Czar has made for 
the office of minister of instruction. The office had 
been vacated by the hand of the assassin, the pre- 
vious incumbent, Minister Bogolepoff, having been 
killed by the young man Karpovich. It was ex- 
pected that, in accordance with the usual Russian 
practice, the government would show its resentment 
by putting in the place of the dead minister a man 
of still harsher temper. Instead of doing this, the 
Czar has appointed Councilor P. 8. Vannovsky, who 
is regarded as a reformer. Moreover, in the re- 
script conveying the appointment, the Czar referred 
to existing defects in the scholastic system, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the time had come for a 
thorough renovation and improvement, in which 
work he invited the new minister to join him. 
There can be searcely a doubt that the Czar means 
to be lenient and liberal, but he is caught in the 
meshes of a bad system. 

* * * 

The Commission on-Spanish War Claims has been 
organized at Washington, with ex-Senator Chandler 
of New Hampshire as president. The function of the 
commission is to adjudicate the claims of American 
citizens arising from the war in Cuba. These 
claims were originally filed against the Spanish 
government, but the United States assumed them 
under the treaty of peace, and they are now claims 
against this government. So far as filed, they ag- 
gregate about thirty million dollars, and as six 
months more are to be allowed for the further filing 
of claims, it is possible that the total may rise a good 
deal higher. Most of them are enormously inflated, 
and some of them are purely speculative, their prose- 
cution being undertaken by venturesome attorneys 
on the condition of receiving as a fee one-third of the 
amount recovered. Probably the total finally al- 
lowed will be reduced to a comparatively modest 
sum. 

* * 

The Cuban constitutional convention, by a vote of 
18 to 10, has expressed its disapproval of the condi- 
tions embodied in the “Platt amendment” especially 
with reference to the possible interference of the 
United States, the status of the Isle of Pines, and 
the lease of naval stations. There is a good deal of 
somewhat futile discussion as to what action will be 
taken if this refusal is persisted in. The question 
is easily answered, so far, at least, as regards the 
interval to the next meeting of congress. Whether 
the provisions of the Platt amendment are wise or 
unwise, acceptable or not, they stand as the ex- 
pressed will of congress, and are binding until con- 
gress makes a different expression. Congress hav- 
ing prescribed the conditions under which the troops 
of the-United States can be withdrawn from the 
island, the President cannot, if he would, withdraw 
them until those conditions are met. If the consti- 
tutional convention does not see its way clear to ac- 
cepting the conditions, the occupation of the island 
must be prolonged until the Cubans change their 
minds, or congress enacts different legislation. 

* 7” 

The unexpected announcement that peace nego- 
tiations have been reopened in South Africa by over- 
tures addressed by General Botha to General 
Kitchener revives the hope that the end of the costly 
and futile struggle may be at hand. ‘The announce- 
ment is coupled with intimations that General 
Botha believes that General DeWet’s mind has been 
unsettled by the prolonged strain, so that he is no 
longer responsible for his actions. This intimation 
is in harmony with rumors which have been for a 
long time current. Public opinion in England is 
heartily sick of the war, the cost of which is reaching 


a prodigious total; and it will probably sustain the 

ministry in holding the extreme jingoes in check and 

meeting the Boer overtures in a conciliatory temper. 
* * * 

News from the Philippine islands continues to be 
of a cheering character. Bands of insurgents are 
surrendering daily, and nearly every leader of import- 
ance has given himself up, with the exception of 
two or three whose flagrant violations of the rules 
of war have put them beyond the pale. The 
Filipino junta at Hong Kong has cabled to Europe 
that Aguinaldo was captured through the violation 
of an armistice, and that he was subjected to tor- 
ture to induce him to take the oath of allegiance, 
but it must be hard even for European enemies of the 
United States to pretend to believe such reports. 
The Philippine commissioners are instituting a new 
legal code, and setting up new governments in the 
provinces, and the outlook is auspicious for the in- 
auguration of the civil administration on the first of 
July, which may be as memorable a day for the 
islands as the fourth is for the United States. 


{Continued from page 251.) 


John G. Whittier, the Quaker poet, who worked for peace 
till the last days of his life. 

2. A noted leader in the peace movement was Rev. Dr. 
Noah Worcester of Boston. In 1814 he wrote and pub- 
lished in Boston a pamphlet, called “A Solemn Review 
of the Custom of War,’ which aroused everybody who 
read it, and did more to interest people in peace than 
anything ever written in this country, As a direct result, 
peace societies were formed in Ohio and Massachusetts, 
which were the beginnings of the National American 
Peace Society of to-day. 

3. William Ladd of Maine, the first president of the 
American Peace Society in 1828, was an honored leader. 
He was a graduate of Harvard College, a retired sea cap- 
tain, and one of the wealthiest men and largest farmers 
in Maine. He gave his later years and his fortune to the 
cause of peace. 

4. Hon. Charles Sumner, our noted American states- 
man, was a great champion of peace. His famous ora- 
tion, “The True Grandeur of Nations,” delivered in Bos- 
ton at a Fourth of July celebration, has been translated 
into many languages. Every school boy and girl ought 
to read it. He secured the second resolution ever passed 
by a national legislature in favor of peace. 

5. Among noted Americans was Hon. Elihu Burritt, 
the learned blacksmith and linguist, who could speak 
more different languages than any man in America. He 
was a great philanthropist, He made a trip to Europe in 
1872 with Dr. James Miles, and through their influence 
the International Law Association was founded, 

6. The famous anti-slavery worker, William Lloyd 
Garrison, was an ardent worker for peace. Upon the role 
of peacemakers are many other famous men and 
women,—Dr. Channing, Dr. Kirkland, president of Har- 
vard College, Judge William Jay of New York, Robert C. 
Winthrop, New England legislator, Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Andrew P. Peabody, Amasa 
Walker, Thomas Grimke, and many others. 

9. SONG—-“Die Wacht Am Rhein.” 

10. EXERCISE—“Organizations for Peace.” 

1. More than 400 peace societies are now at work for 
peace. These exist in fifteen countries. They number 
many thousands of all classes of people. The largest and 
most influential peace organization in existence—the 
Inter-parliamentary Peace Union—with 1,500 members, 
consists wholly of statesmen, who meet annually in the 
capitals of Europe to promote international arbitration. 

2. The International Peace Bureau at Berne brings the 
societies of the different countries in touch with. each 
other. It has a strong influence. The general commis- 
sion, which has the direction of the bureau, consists now 
of twenty-four members, from twelve different countries. 

3. The International Law Association, which was 
founded nearly thirty years ago by Elihu Burritt, David 
Dudley Field, and others, has helped to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding between nations. 

4. Subordinate to the great World’s Societies are the 
national societies in many lands. In America we have 
the American Peace Society, formed in 1828, and with 
branches in many states doing a splendid work, 

5. There are the Universal Peace Union, organized in 
1866; the Peace Association of Friends in America, in 
1869; the Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 1886; 
the peace department of the National W. C. T. U., in 1887; 
and various helpful local societies, all having the one idea 
in view, to help on the good time coming when war shall 
be no more. 

11. SONG—“Star-Spangled Banner.” 
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APROPOS OF BUDS., 


i wish to add a suggestion to my paper in the March 
7 Journal. 

To show a leaf bud on a large scale, and illustrate 
its entire structure, split a fair-sized cabbage head ver- 
tically through the middle, and pass the two sections 
: dont the class. In the same way, make horizontal sec- 
tigi of another head. Let the pupil describe and draw 
> sees. 
< res ~ flower bud, or rather, bud of inflorescence, the 
cauliflower is most available. Section this in the same 


These actual specimens are worth more than any 
W. W. Bailey. 


way. 
diagrams. 


GEOGRAPHIC REVIEWS. 


CARD CATALOG OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 
Crosby, Oscar T. 

Abyssinia—The Country and People. National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, Vol. 12, No. 3. March, 1901. 

The plateau country (93-94). King Menelek as ruler 
(95). Deseription of capital city (96). Growth of civili- 
vation (97-98). Future dependence or independence de- 
termined by railroad concessions. 

The Sea Fogs of San Francisco, National Geographic 

Magazine, Vol. 12, No. 3. March, 1901. 

Cause (108). Five excellent plates, showing (1) 
Morning fog, crossing valleys; (2) Lifted sea fog at rest; 
(3) Sun mer fog pouring through Golden Gate; (4) and 
(5) Great billows cf sea fog. 

Report of Taft Philippine Commission. National Geo- 
eraphic Magazine, Vol. 12, No. 3, pp. 114-19. March, 
1901. 

Mineral wealth (115). Harbors and highways (116). 


Jeazley, Raymond C. 
Siberian Railway. Seottish Geographical Magazine, 
Vol. 16, pp. 617-30. November, 1900. 

Describes the course of the Siberian railway and its 
pearing upon the development of the country, including 
population, mining enterprises, agriculture, cattle rais- 
ing, and manufactures. 

Valuable to teachers developing civilization or Siberia. 
Railways. Civilization. 


Siberia 
Dingelstedt, Victor. 

The Valley of the Joux (Jura). Scottish Geographical 
Magazine, Vol. 16, pp. 630-51. Edinburgh, Novem- 
ber, 1900. 

Account of the physical features, vegetable and animal 

life, and history of inhabitants, 

Rather detailed, of interest to special students. 

Valley. Jura, France. 


Heawcod, Edward. 

The Commercial. Resources of Tropical Africa. Scot- 
tish Geographical Magazine, Vol. 16, pp. 651-57. 
Edinburgh, November, 1900. 

Miscussion of possibilities of developing the natural 

products and establishing trade. 

Object cf article is discussion rather than presentation 

of geographical facts. 

Africa. Commerce. 


Murray, Sir John. 

Deposits of the Black Sea. Scottish Geographical 
Magazine, Vol. 16, pp. 673-703. Edinburgh, Decem- 
ber, 1900. 

Description of deposit samples collected in Black sea 
during Russian explorations in 1890-1891, including brief 
general description of physical conditious in Black and 
Mediterranean region. Section map shows temperatures, 
and contour map shows percentage of CaCo,. 


Europe. Black sea. Currents. 


Cornish, Vaughan. 

On the Formation of Wave Surfaces in the Sand. 
Scottish Geographical Magazine, Vol. 17, pp. 1-11. 
Edinburgh, January, 1901. 

I}instrated with ten photographs of tidal sand ridges, 
ripple marks, sand dunes in dry Nile bed, Eolian sand 
ripples, and rippled clouds. 

Of interest to special students. 

Waves. Sand waves. 

Koetilitz, Reginald. 

From Para to Manaos: A Trip up the Lower Amazon. 
Scottish Geographical Magazine, Vol. 17, pp. 11-30. 
Edinburgh, January, 1901, 

ilusirated article describing, from a traveler's obser- 
vatior the appearance of the country, the occupations 
and habits of its inhabitants, and includes description of 
rubber making. Illustrated. 

Of interest to general readers. 

South America. Brazil. Amazon. Rivers. ; 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. Introductory Lessons for 
High Schools and Academies. By I. C. McNeill and S. 
A. Lyneh. New York, Chicago, and Cincinnati: 
American Book Company, 376 pp. 

Here is a book carefully prepared by two enthusiastic 
teachers, one the principal of a large normal school, and 
the other principal of the high school in the same city. 
It has been prepared for an especial purpose, namely, for 
laying a foundation for the best future study of master- 
pieces. As a rule, such books are primarily for the giv- 
ing of a little knowledge of literature, with the idea that 
the young people will soon leave school and have no 
other opportunity for such study. Here is a book that 
presupposes abundant opportunity for the best study, to 
which this is merely an introduction. * As one would ex- 
pect, in so doing the authors have made the best books 
for those who are also to have no further critical study 
of English. : 

There are nineteen masterpieces, each of which is criti- 
cally and helpfully studied. The best service we can do 
our readers is to give a part of the exercises prepared for 
the study of “The Chambered Nautilus,’’ and to say that 
it is no better than any of the nineteen studies of master- 
pieces. Indeed, we choose it simply because it is the 
shortest, and we use only about one-half of this study. 
The figures refer to lines: — 

“Examine the drawings of the pearly nautilus in the 
dictionary or encyclopedia, and explain the use of the 
word “chambered” in the title, State what you consider 
the principal thought of the poem. How does the method 
of illustrating and emphasizing the principal moral idea 
differ from that of Hawthorne in ‘Feathertop’? 

“1. Who speaks these words? Where? To whom? 
_.. Show the fitness of the comparison suggested by the 
words ‘ship of pearl.’ What is the meaning of ‘poets 
feign’? 2. Why speak of ‘main’ as ‘unshadowed’? 3. 
Give the meaning and syntax of ‘The venturous bark.’ 
4. What is the meaning of ‘purpled wings’ as applied to 
the nautilus? Numerous arms are attached to the head 
of the living nautilus. These are of beautiful purple 
shades in color, and they can be protruded and drawn 
back into the shell at will. There was once a story that 
when the animal rose to the surface of the sea, it spread 
a sail of thin, living tissues, which carried the shell 
along. ...6. The sirens were sea nymphs who had the 
power of charming, by their sweet singing, all who heard 
them: so that mariners were irresistibly impelled to cast 
themselves into the sea to their destruction. Once a 
famous Greek hero (Ulysses) was warned not to listen to 
the song of the sirens, but he was then only the more 
anxious to hear it. So he filled the ears of his sailors 
with wax; then he ordered them to bind him to the mast 
of the ship, and that they should not unbind him until 
he gave a certain signal, When they came near the home 
of the sirens, the sea was calm, and over the waves came 
the notes of music so sweet and delightful that Ulysses 
struggled to get loose, and by signs and cries begged to 
be released. But the sailors, obeying his previous orders, 
bound him the more firmly. The sailors kept the ship 
in its course, and the music gradually grew fainter, until 
it ceased to be heard. Then Ulysses gave his companions 
thé signa! to unseal their ears, and to release him. 7. 
What is meant here by ‘sea maids’? Note the allitera- 
tion in this line, and recite other lines of the poem that 
have a similar effect. 

“How do the lines rhyme in this stanza? ... In read- 
ing the stanza aloud, what words should be emphasized? 
Why? Where should pauses be made? What deter- 
mines whether the reading should be slow, moderate, or 
rapid, and where the voice should have rising, falling, or 
sustained slides? ... 

“8. What is meant by ‘living gauze’?... 9. Why is 
the ship of pearl ‘wrecked’? 11. What is the fitness of 
the words ‘dim’ and ‘dreaming’? 12. Explain the word 
‘tenant’ as used here. Why say ‘growing’ shell? 13. 
What is the special significance of the word ‘crypt’? 
Why had it been ‘sunless’? How had it been ‘unsealed’? 
Study emphasis of words, pauses, and slides of the voice 
in oral reading so as to express in that way your idea of 
the thought and beauty of the stanza... . 

“15. What is the figure of speech in this line? Why 
say ‘silent’ toil? 19. Why say ‘stole,’ and ‘with soft 
step’? 21. Explain the fact suggested by this line. 
What is the application of this fact to human life? 

“22. How can one speak of the shell as bringing a 
message? 23. What two figures in this line? 24. 
What does ‘Cast from her lap’ modify? 25. Why are the 
lips of the shell ‘dead’? What kind of ‘note’ is meant? 
26. Triton was the trumpeter of Neptune, god of the sea. 
The upper part of his body is represented as that of a 
man; the lower part that of a fish, His trumpet was a 
seashell.’”’ 

A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE 
OF THE BIBLE. By Richard G. Moulton, Ph.D. 
Beautifully gotten up. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co 370 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

This book deserves something more than a notice for 
two reasons. Dr. Richard G. Moulton has given more 
helpful addresses on the Bible in the past ten years than 
any other person who has spoken to American audiences, 
and has, therefore, a large clientele; and, secondly, be- 
cause there is a greater demand than ever for such a pres- 
entation of the Bible. 

Dr. Richard G. Moulton was born in England (1849), is 
a graduate of Cambridge, received his doctorate from the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been lecturing in Eng- 
lish and American universities since 1874, and is now a 
prcfessor in Chicago University. 

There can be no question that there is a new and 
greatly heightened interest in the Scriptures. While the 
superstitious reverence has been sadly shaken, the 
scholarly respect and admiration have been accentuated. 
So long as the Bible was treated as an unreal book, as too 
sacred to be spoken of as to its historical value and lit- 
erary merit, so long as one must enter its presence with 
a soothing intellectual hush, scholarly apathy was in- 
evitable, and the sympathies of acute minds were 


alienated. All this is changed. The Bible has invited 
closest scrutiny. It is no longer sacreligious to subject 
the Bible to the critical wisdom of the geologist or the 
evolutionist, and no one shivers when the historian sub- 
mits the Bible record to his conscienceless laboratory 
method. Now that this condition of things exists, the 

Pible has emerged from its unnatural realm, and is now 

enjoyed for the religious nobility of the Israelitish people, 

for the simplicity of the New Testament worship, for the 
grandeur of its prose and the sublimity of its poetry, and 
for the majesty of its wisdom. 

Dr. Moulton has so avoided all sectarian malignity as 
to impel no one, and has lifted his treatment on such 
buoyant wings of literary delicacy as to make one forget 
the theological eddies which whirl below, 

THE ARITHMETIC PRIMER. By Frank H. Hall. An 
Independent Number Book for Beginners, Designed to 
Precede Any Series of Arithmetics. Colored IHustra- 
tions. Chicago: Werner School Book Company, 128 
pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Frank Hall has made as desirable a national reputation 
on an entirely independent educaticnal idea as has been 
made by any man in recent years. No one ever faced 
more ridicule and rebuff as a faddist than did Frank Hall 
at the start, but he stayed by his idea until it outgrew 
the fad stage, he lived with it until it passed from the 
wrangling of his locality into the national arena, he 
worshipped at its shrine until it was canonized in text- 
books, with scores of agents placing it in temples of edu- 
cation all over the land. 

He started with a three-book series, then followed a 
two-book series, junior and senior saints, so to speak, and 
it was sacreligious for worshippers at other shrines to 
touch these, but at last a new saint appears, one for the 
benefit of the nations, ‘‘The Arithmetic Primer,” to pre- 
cede any series of arithmetics. In it Mr. Hall is at his 
best, In the introduction there are six pages for parents 
and teachers of backward pupils; eight pages for teach- 
ers cf first-grade pupils: four pages for teachers of sec- 
ond-grade pupils. In each of these departments of tne 
introduction the author has a plan, as he has for every- 
thing he does, a plan so clear, definite, and comprehensive 
that he accomplishes his purpose easily and naturally. 

The plan*of the book itself is simple. Each tour pages 
is a unit, and the first eleven groups make acycle. Bach 
page has a double number, and the lesson of each page 
has a quadruple relation. In numbering the pages, for 
instance, page 13 is also D—1, as 20 is E—4, The lesson 
on page D-—1 (13) is as closely related to C—1 and E—1 
as it is to C-—-4 and D—2. The lesson on the first page 
of each group of four, A—1, B-—1, etc., in the first eleven 
groups teaches a new number fact. 

B—-1 teaches about 5. 

C—1 teaches about 6. 

K—1 teaches about 12. 

The lesson on the second page of each group applies 
the number fact to linear measurement. The third les- 
son in each group applies the fact to surface measure- 
ments. The fourth lesson applies the fundamental proc- 
esses with miscellaneous problems. 

A notice of this book can give no adequate idea of its 
scope to one unfamiliar with Mr. Hall’s general plan, but 
to those who have used his other books it is sufficient to 
say that he has broken his record in simplifying, matur- 
ing, and illuminating his ideal in number teaching. 

THE SILVER SERIES OF MODERN LANGUAGE 

TEXT-BOOKS. 
AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE SPANISH 
LANGUAGE. By L. A. Loiseaux, B. S. 
AN ELEMENTARY SPANISH GRAMMAR. 
Loiseaux, B. S. 

Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

These two books by Mr. Loiseaux, instructor of Ro- 
mance languages in Columbia College, meet a new need 
in our elementary preparatory schools. The need is of 
giving to students who begin languages in high school 
grades the option of Spanish with German or French. 
The need is met by a grammar which presents the essen- 
tials of Spanish grammar for English-speaking pupils, 
and a reader not too advanced, yet not too simple for 
pupils of high school age. The essentials of a foreign 
language grammar for pupils of this age require a clear 
outline of the construction of the language—and much 
vocabulary—and such exercises as shall give a flexible 
repetition cf what the pupils learn of the construction. 
And that is just what Mr. Loiseaux’s grammar offers. 
The reader must be a companion to the grammar—not 
too difficult reading early in the course, with selections in 
which are prominent the constructive principles learned 
in the grammar, yet such as give the narrative conversa- 
tional and literary features of the language. Such is 
Mr. Loiseaux’s reader, There are ten selections from 
—— authors, with a vocabulary and a few helpful 
notes, 


By L, A. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“China” By James Harrison Wilson.—*“Some Ll-used Words.” 
By Alfred Ayres. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Maryland Manor.”” By Frederick Emory. Price, $150 — 
‘Prince Rupert.” By Cutecliffe Hyne. Price, $i 50.—*Your Uncle 
Lew.” By ©. R. Sherlock. Price, $1.50.——"The Silver Skull.” By 
S.R Crockett. Price, $150, New York: F A. Stokes Company. 

“fhe Boy General.” By Elizabeth B. Custer. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: ( harles Scribner’s Sons, - 

“A -Manual of Laboratory Physics.” By H. M. Tory and F. H. 
Pitcher, - Price. $200. New York: John Wiley & Sons. * 

“Serap-Book Recitations.” By H.M. Super. rice, 25 cents, Chi 
cago: T. 8. Denison. 

“Schitler’s Wallenstein.” Edited by Max Winkler. Price, 60 cents. 
——* The Common Sense of Commercial Arithmetic.” By George 
Hail. Price. 60 cents, ——* Poe's Prose Tales.” Price, 25 cents.——“A 
History of Rome.” G. W. Botsford. Price, $1 10,—*Great 


Masters in Pain ing and Sculpture.” By W G, Waters. Price $1.75. 


—“Experimental Psychology.” Instiuetors Manual. Ry E. B. 
Pitchever, Price, $250. New York: The Macm Jan (¢ my any. 
“L'art d’ Intéresseren Classe.’ By VF, Bernard. Price. 10 cents. 
— ‘Constructive Process for Learning German.” Py A. Drey- 

spring, Price, $1.25. New York: William R. Jenkins, 
“Springtime and Harvest.” By U. B. Sinelair, Jr. Price, $1.50. 

New York: The Sinclair Press, ~ 

Burke’s Speech on Conetliation with America,” Edited by D. V. 

rhompson.— “Selections from Pope.” Edited by E. B. Reed. New 

York: Henry Hoit & Co. 

‘Bird Portraits.” By Ernest Seton Thompson. Boston: Ginn & Co, 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
A HISTORY OF ROME 


— By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD, Pu.D., 
Harvard University. 


A Companion Volume to the “History of Greece.’’ 


8vo. Half-leather. 88 Text Illus'‘rations. 


396 ; rey to growth the expansion and organ- 7 Colored Maps. 
10 Full-Page ustrations. ization of her power, the development and decline of the imperial system, aps in the Text. 
BOTSFORD’S HISTORY OF GREECE COMAN AND KENDALL’S ENGLISH HISTORY 
ADAM’S EUROPEAN HISTORY CHANNING’S STUDENTS’ HISTORY :%& UNITED STATES 


TARR and McMURRY GEOGRAPHIES 


Third Book. 
Europe and Other Continents: With Review of North America. 


By RALPH S. TARR, B.S, F.G.S.A., anp FRANK M. McMURRY, Pu. D., 
Cornell University _ Teachers College, Columbia University 19 Colored Poli‘ical Maps. 
Convenient form — Easily handled and more durable. 7 Relief Maps. 


XX 6 Pages. 
+ 55 = Physiograpbic facts about different regions are clearly presented. . 6 City Maps. 
28 Product Maps. Physiographic conditions furnish the key to human industries, 25 Maps Illustrating Climate 
transportation routes, location of cities, etc. d , 
7 Railway Maps. 


D:nsity of Population Maps. 
7 P Bi P P The cost of a complete set for five grades will be less than that 
Price — of any competing series. 


Vol. I.—Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole. Vo!. II. —North America. 
For Early Grades. Price, 60 cents. Price, 75 cents, 


12mo. Half-Leather. 


The: Common Sense of Commercial Elements :x. Theory & Practice of Cookery Foundation Lessons in English 


Arithmetic. By Mary E. Wittrams, Supervisor of Cookery in By O. I. Wooptey, Superirtendent of Schools 


the Public Schools of the B hs of Manhatt: 
By Georce Hatt, Principal of Petersburg Acad- Vork City Michigan, and M. 8. Woop .ey. 
ook I, 


emy, Petersburg, Virginia, Rotston Fisuer. I)lustrated. 
12mo. Cloth. 124 187 pp. 60 cents. 12mo. Cloth. pp. xx1+347. $1.00. ~ 12mo. Cloth. 7+ 201 pp. Ill. * 40 cents. 


Herbart’s Outlines of Educational Doctrine : School Management and Methods of Instruction 


Translated by Professor Atexis F. Laner, University of California, and With Special Reference to Elementary Schools 
Annotated by Professor CHARLES DeGaxmo, Cornell University. By George and Cuaries W. Crook. 
12mo, Cloth. xi+ 334 pp. Price, $1.25. 12mo. Cloth. vii+ 336 pp. Price, $1.00. 


BAILEY’S BOTANY 


An EHlementary Text for Schools 
By L. H. BAILEY 


12mo.- Half Leather. Pages xiv + 355. Professor of Horticulture in Cornell University 500 Illustrations. Price $110. 
ADOPTIONS 
12mo. Half-Leather. Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Kent's Hill, Me. 12m0. Half-Leather. 
i Braintree, Mass. Quincy, Mass. North Attleboro, Mass. xiv Pages. 
State Normal School, Farmington, Me. + 335 
500 Illustrations. West Newbury, Mass. Waterville, Me. 500 Illustrations. 
Price, $1.10. New York St. Louis Indianapolis Price, $1.10 


THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


Points of the Series: 


I. CHILD LIFE--A First Reader. : 
ag Interesting Subject matter. 


Price, 25 cents 


Il. CHILD LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE—A ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, Themes that Appeal to the Child. 
Second Reader. Price, 35 cents Formerly Supervisor of Schools at Brockton, Mass., Careful and Even Gradation. 5 
lll. CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS—A Artistic and Unhackneyed Illustrations. 
| Third Reader. Price, 36 cents ar Waterproof Covers, which may be Cleansed with. 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL out Injury. 


IV. CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE—A h 


THE CHILD LIFE PRIMER. Price, 25 cents The Lowest Prices. 


‘Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography 


AVOIDS TECHNICAL TERMS THOROUGHLY SCIENTIFIC FASCINATING STYLE 


This book is the adopted text in the States of Virg nia, Missouri, Kansas, Washington, South Carolina 
(re-adopted 1900), also in the best high and grammar schools. 


66 Fifth Ave. TH EL MA = M I } eS AN (3 OM PA NY Tremont Bldg. 


New York ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Boston 


Price, — 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 25-27: Northern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Moline. 

April 23-25: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Rock Island. 

May 24: New England School Superin- 
tendents. English High School build- 
ing, Boston, Randall J. Condon, secre- 
tary. 

April 25-26: “Eastern Public Educational 
Association, Newark, N. J. 

April 26-27: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Sidney. 

April 29: Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Hamilton. 

May 2-3-4, Eastern Art Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia. 

May: Central Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati. 

June 27-29 : Eastern Manual Training Teach 
ers’ Association, Buffalo. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

December 27: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
CLAREMONT. The management of 

Stevens high school, in connection with 
other interested citizens of Claremont, 
have arranged for a summer institute, to 
be held at the high school building during 
the month of July. The institute will 
open Monday, July 8, and will continue 
four weeks. Courses under competent in- 
structors will be offered in pedagogy, sci- 
ence, mathematics, history, Latin, French, 
commercial branches, primary methods, 
music, drawing, and physical culture, thus 
presenting to the teachers of this section 
an opportunity for summer study, such as 
has never before been offered. Some of 
the prominent educators of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont will deliver lectures 
during the session. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The elementary science 
committee of the New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers will hold a 
meeting Saturday morning, April 20, at 
9.30 in Boston University building, 12 
Somerset street. The speakers are Ralph 
Hoffmann of Browne Nichols school, 


Cambridge, “What may the study of birds 
do for the teacher?”; also Miss Bertha M. 
Brown, Hyannis normal school, “Bird 
Study as Taught in the Training School 
at Hyannis”; and Miss Annie L. Warner, 
teacher of Salem, 


a public school 


“Methods of Bird Study,.”’ All interested 
are cordially invited. 


SANDWICH. At the recent annual 
meeting of the school committee of the 
school superintendency district, composed 
of the towns of Sandwich, Bourne, and 
Mashpee, Superintendent Burt Jay Tice, 
A. M., was for the fifth time unanimously 
elected superintendent of schools for the 
ensuing year. Superintendent Tice, how- 
ever, declined to serve beyond the expira- 
tion of his present term of office, as he 
wishes to take a vacation of a year to be 
spent in rest, travel, and study. The 
committee then elected as superintendent 
Fred S. Pope, Jr., of Sandwich, who has 
till lately been principal of the Sandwich 
high school, 


ATTLEBORO. Hattie A. P. Roth has 
entered upon her work as supervising 
principal of the new Richardson schcol,. 
Superintendent and commit*ee expect 
great things of this new school. 

HYDE PARK. A new $60,000 high 
school building will be a luxury for this 
town, and the teachers specially de- 
serve it. 

WESTFIELD. The resignation of Miss 
Isabelle G. Winslow as teacher of mathe- 
matics in the high school has been ac- 
cepted by the school committee. She having 
been elected to important position in New York 
city. Her successor is to be Miss Grace Crafts 
Alden of Waltham. She is agraduate of Rad- 
cliffe College, and for two years taught mathe- 
matics in the Chelsea high school. She 
has also taken a course of study at the 
Goettingen University in Germany, mak- 
ing a specialty of mathematics. 


NEWTON. A meeting of the Newton 
teachers has been called by the superintend- 
ent for Thursday afternoon, April 25, at four 
o'clock, in the Bigelow school hall. The 
speaker will be Henry T. Bailey, state agent 
of the Massachusetts board of education, and 
his subject will be “Constructive Design.” 
The Bigelow school is chosen asa place of 
meeting, in order to give all the teachers of 
Newton an opportunity to see the building and 
the works of art with which it is beautified. 
There will be abundant room for pe ple other 
than teachers who would like to hear Mr. Bailey 
on this subject, and their presence on this oc- 
casion will be welcomed. —— The seven grand 
pianos recently purchased by the supply com- 
mittee of the school board, through the special 
appropriation made for the purpose by the 
board of aldermen, have been placed in the 


Adams, Claflin, Peirce, Williams, Wade, Hyde, - 


and Mason schools. The need of such instru- 
ments has been felt for a num! er of years, and 
the final accomplishment of the purrose has 
given the greatest satisfaction to teachers, pu- 
pils, and all interested in the welfare of the 
schools. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The following-named 
officers were elected at the closing session 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation convention April 6: President, 
E. E. Gaylord of Beverly; first vice- 
president, Miss Cora BE. Burbank of Bos- 
ton; second vice-president, F. M. Moore 
of Trenton, N. J.; third vice-president, 
William B. Sherman of Providence; secre- 
tary, A. S. Heaney of Providence; assist- 
ant secretary, Miss Stella Smith of New 
York; treasurer, M. D. Fulton of Auburn. 
It was voted to hold the next annual con- 
vention at Temple College, Philadelphia. 


CONNECTICUT. 

BRIDGEPORT. A library, located in 
the Bridgeport high school, will shortly 
be instituted as a memorial to Alexander 
Wheeler, instructor in English literature, 
who was one of the most popular mem- 
bers of the high school faculty. In that 
way will the present students at the in- 
stitution show their respect and esteem 
for their late teacher. Such a library will 
be a fitting and appropriate memorial, 
and will be more than ever suitable as re- 
calling the name not only of an instructor 
in the school, but of a young man, born 
and brought up in Bridgeport, and him- 
self a graduate of the institution, 

NEW BRITAIN. George I. Aldrich, 
superintendent of the public schools of 
Brookline, Mass., gave a most interesting 
address in Normal hall March 28 on “‘The 
Grammar School of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” Principal Marcus White of the 
normal school introduced Mr. Aldrich as a 
man who has made a study of educational 
work all his life, and whose talk would be 
instructive. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

The Nassau County Principals’ Council 
held its regular quarterly meeting Satur- 
day, April 13, in Jamaica normal school 
building. The program was as follows: 
“Promotions—When and on What 
Basis?” Principal J. Anthony Bassett, 
Rockville Centre high school; ‘Method 
for Measures,” Principal William R. 


The Law 


Of health has no uniformed guardians 
of its peace. If it had there would be 
arrests innumerable in every restaurant 
every day of the year. Both in the 
quantity and quality of the food they 
eat and in the manner of its consump- 
tion men and 
women sin 
each day 
§ against the 
laws of health. 
Those who 
will not heed 

Nature’s 
warnings can- 
not escape her puit- 
ishments, and dys- 

psia or stomach 
“trouble” is the inva- 
riable penalty of care- 
less eating. 

There is no other 
medicine for diseases 
of the stomach and 
allied organs of di- 
gestion and nutrition 
which can compare 

with Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Dis- 

covery. It cures 
these diseases perfect- 
ly and permanently, 
and enables the build- 
ing up of the whole 
body into vigorous health. 

"I took two bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery for stomach trouble,” writes 
Clarence Carnes, Esq., of Tavlorstown, Loudoun 
Co,.. Va. “It did meso much good that I didn't 
take any more. I can eat most anything now. 
Iam so well pleased with it I hardly know how 
to thank you for your kind information. I 
tried a whole lot of things before I wrote to 
you. There was a gentleman told me about 
your medicine, how it had eured his wife. I 
thought I would try a bottle of it. I am glad I 
did, for I don’t know what I would have done 
if it had not been for Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
stipation, 


Paterson, Inwood public school; “Ex- 
hibits—Their Use and Abuse,” Principal 
Frank O. Payne, Glen Cove high school; 
“A Text-book in Arithmetic,’ Principal C, 
A. Woodard, Oyster Bay high school; 
Round Table conference, ‘““Regents’ Geog- 
raphy,” Principal Eugene Woodard, 
Hicksville public school; Round Table 
conference, “Compulsory Law,” state in- 
spector. 

PLATTSBURG. The recreation com- 
mittee of the Catholic summer school, 
consisting of the Rev. M. J. Lavelle, the 
Rev. J. Talbot Smith, J. E. Sullivan, and 
Arthur Ridgway Ryan, has decided upon a 
program of sports to be held in conjunc- 
tion, with the session that is to open early 
in July. The program is an elaborate 
one, each day of the session, Sundays ex- 
zepted, from Monday, July 8, to August 29, 
having from one to half a dozen events 
scheduled. The contests will b2 at bowl 
ing, quoits, baseball, tennis, golf, swim- 
ming, running, and cross-country races, 
bicycle races, throwing the discus, putting 
the shot, walking, archery, pole vaulting, 
croquet, rowing, and other aquatic sports. 


ROCHESTER. The opening of the offi- 
cial life of Charles B. Gilbert as si:perin- 
tendent is most gratifying to those who 
vere instrumental in his going there, He 
entered upon his work on February i. 
Principals, teachers, and school board 
have been unanimous in their enthusiastic 
loyalty. He is working with all these 
forces for a new course of study. On 
March 22 he was tendered a reception by 
the Teachers’ Club of the city at the new 
university gymnasium on university cam- 
pus, The occasion was most delightful. 
Mrs. Gilbert is already a favorite in social 
circles, and is greatly admired by the 
school people. Mr. Gilbert has been in 
great demand as a speaker by all the edu- 
cational, literary, and religious organiza- 
tions in the city. i 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The Bastern Art 
Teachers’ Association will hold its next 
session in Philadelphia May 2, 3, and 4. 
The various sessions of the association 
are planned to take place in the different 
art schools, and plenty of time will be al- 
lowed for visiting the exhibitions. An in- 
teresting program is promised for each 
session. Dr. James McAlister, Miss Emily 
Sdrtain, Arthur W. Dow, Dr. Leslie W. 
Miller, Albert Kelsey, and Mrs. Ida Gilben 
Myers are expected to speak, besides 
many of the prominent art teachers and 
supervisors of the Bastern and Middle 
states. Full programs will be sent out, as 
soon as completed, to each member of the 
association. The officers for the present 


year are: President, Harriette L. Rice; 
vice-president, Nathan L, Berry, Newton; 
secretary, Frank H. Collins; correspond- 
ing secretary, Kate L. Pierce, Weymouth, 
Mass.; treasurer, A. V. Churchill, Teach- 
ers’ College, New York; executive com- 
mittee, Henry T. Bailey, North Scituate, 
Walter S. Goodnough, Brooklyn, James 
Frederick Hopkins, Boston, Walter §S. 
Perry, Brooklyn, William A. Mason, 
Philadelphia, Martha A. Hurlburt, 
Orange, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY. 


TRENTON. The new high school 
building was dedicated April 8 with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. The program of 
exercises follows: Invocation, Rev. S. M. 
Studdiford, D. D.; piano solo, Miss Catha- 
rine M. Zisgen, supervisor of music; re- 
port on building, Jacob C. Bloom, chair- 
man of committee on grounds and build- 
ings; selection, Winkler’s orchestra; 
presentation of building, Samuel H. Bul- 
lock, president of commissioners of public 
instruction; acceptance of the building, 
Hon. Frank O. Briggs, mayor of Trenton; 
selection, Winkler’s orchestra; address, 
“The People’s Interest in the Public 
Schools,” Rev. Alfred W. Wishart; selec- 
tion, Winkler’s orchestra; presentation of 
Bible from Trenton council, No. 90, Jr, O. 
U. A. M., of silk flag from camp 7, P. O. S. 
of A., and reading desk from New Jersey 
School and Church Furniture Company, 
Rev. Charles H. Elder; presentation of 
silk flag from camp 6, P. O. S. of A., W. 
Holt Apgar; acceptance of gifts, W. A. 
Wetzel, Ph.D., principal of high school; 
selection, Winkler’s orchestra; presenta- 
tion of flag for outside of building from 
Trenton circles, Brotherhood of the Union, 
Hon. Welling G. Sickel; acceptance of 
flag, Carroll Robbins———The annual 
meeting of the state board of education 
was held March 29. The officers who 
served last year were re-elected. They 
are: President, James L. Hays, Newark; 
vice-president, Francis Scott, Paterson; 
treasurer state normal school, J. Binham 
Woodward; treasurer deaf-mute school, 
William S. Hancock, state controller, 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 

COLUMBUS. During J. A. Ca:nagey’s 
superintendency Columbus has had a 
noble educational record. Here are some 
comparisons between 1890 and 1901: High 
school principal’s salary increased forty 
per cent.; high school assistant’s salary, 
thirty-five per cent; high school enroll- 
ment, fifty per cent.; grammar school 
principals’ salaries increased twenty-five 
per cent.; grade teachers, forty per cent. 


WISCONSIN. 

BELOIT COLLEGE. A woman, Lilian 
Dudley of West Salem, carries off highest 
honors, and will have the valedictory at 
commencement, 


Carpet... 
Cleaning Dept 


Price List 
No Tumbler Machine Used 


ter Yard 

Taking up Room Carpets......... 1} to 2c 
Cleaning Woolen, ‘Tapestry, or Brus- 


Oriental or Other Whole Carpets..... 10c 
Cleaning Rugs...-..--. According to Size 


Oriental Carpets & Rugs 


Carefully Repaired by Skilled Labor. 
Carpets and Rugs Renovated by all 
Approved Methods. The Best Work 
Guaranteed. FREE DELIVERY with- 
in Ten Miles of our store. 


John H. Pray & Sons Co, 


PRAY BUILDING 
Oldest and Largest Carpet Establishment 
in New England 


658 WASHINGTON ST 
Opp. Boylston Street 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


STATUTORY HEARING ON THE REVISED CHARTER—APPORTIONMENT FOR 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES—DULL AND 


FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN—MILES 


O'BRIEN’S PROPOSAL FOR CARNEGIE’S GIFT. 


The mayor gave the statutory hearing 
on the revised charter on April 13. Many 
-juzens appeared in opposition to the 
Most of the objections were 


measure. 
against the new educational features. 
School Commissioners Fairfield, Harri- 


gan, and Robertson of Brooklyn presented 
<trong arguments against the proposed 
changes in the school laws, claiming that 
under them a scholastic autocracy would 
be established, and their adoption would 
devitalize their system and deprive them 
of their right to manage their own 
schools. Miss Draper of the Public Edu- 
cation Society also spoke against the edu- 
cational chapter, as did Dr. BE, F. Smith. 
In all probability, the mayor will veto the 
bill and the legislature will pass the 
measure over his veto. 

At the last meeting of the Central board 
it was decided that the term “mixed 
class,” as used in chapter 751, laws of 
1890, shall be understood to mean a class 
composed of both boys and girls, in which 
the aggregate number of days of attend- 
ance of boys in such class for any given 
term shall have not been less than forty 
per cent. of the aggregate number of days 
of attendance of all the pupils in such 
class during the same term. 

At the same meeting the following 
sums were apportioned to the several 


Meleney; “Heredity as a Factor in Men- 
tal Deficiency,’ T. A. Macnicholl. 
President Miles M, O’Brien has pro- 
posed a way whereby Mr. Carnegie’s gift 
of $5,000,000 may be utilized to the best 
advantage. After quoting Dr. John S. 
Billings to the effect that for every dollar 
book that is given to the public, four dol- 


- lars more are required for the housing of 


that book, for its care, and passing the 
same to and from the public, he says: — 

“Let us look the matter in the face. 
Supposing that we have this five million 
dollars in hand, can we ask the city to 
contribute twenty millions more that the 
five shall be made wholly available? Can 
we do this in the face of the fact that we 
are already in need of schools, and that, 
whereas last year we asked the sum of 
fourteen millions for schools, we were 
granted barely three millions and a half? 
It is manifestly the citizen’s duty to teach 
the child to read before supplying him 
with libraries; and to ask the board of 
estimate and apportionment for so large 
a grant for a luxury when so great a ne- 
cessity appeals in vain would be mani- 
festly unjust. How, then, may the gift 
be received with all honor to the donor 
and to the best interests of the tax-payer, 
as well? 

“The most feasible solution that pre- 
sents itself to my mind lies in the con- 


Summer ‘Tours, 


Going abroad fora bicycle trip? Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.’’ 


EUROPEAN PASSAGE. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE. 


One of the mest comfortable and moderate 
Regular ser- 
vice to Rotterdam via Boulogne (France), 34 


priced routes to the Continent. 


hours from Paris. Immense, new Twin-screw 


Steamers. 


LEYLAND LINE. 
Boston to Liverpool Weekly. 


Intermediate rates, $45 and up. First cabin 
only. New and immense steamships; among 
the largest of the new vessels sailing from 
Boston. Accommodations on upper decks. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Passenger Agents, 


Travelers should use the Adams Cable Codex,a 
cipher code for circulation among travelers. 


115 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ENGLAND, 
GERMANY, 


EUROPE 


Address 


Small Select Party of Ladies Sailing JUNE 19. 
FRANCE, 


SWITZERLAND, 
BELGIUM. 


ITALY, 
HOLLAND, 


MISS H. M. BARBOUR, 81 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Our regular long Summer Tour to Europe sails Jume 22d, and visits ENGLAND, 


HOLLAND, THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, PARIS, and LONDON. 
Se d for illustrated circulars. 


jeave July 3d and August 10th. 


Shorter Tours 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


DELIGHTFUL VACATION TOURS. 
Very Attractive, Moderate Cost, Limited Numbers 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, IVALY, Austrian Tyrol, 
France, England, Scotland. 
Art Galleries. 
WALTER 8S. GOODNOUGH, 267 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Sail July 3. 


Special attention given to 


Send for full deseriptive circular to 


boroughs for libraries in the _ public: 
schools: — 

Manhattan and the Bronx....... $25,956.96 


The Queens board is again in financial 
difficulty. New schools that are ready for 
occupaney cannot be opened because of 
lack of funds to pay the janitors. The 
Central board has been asked to make 
transfers of funds to ‘‘the fund for jani- 
tors’ salaries” to meet the emergency. | 

An important meeting for the discussion 
of the treatment and education of dull 
and feeble-minded children will be held 
under the auspices of the pediatric section 
of the Academy of Medicine April 18, at 
8.15 p. m., at 17 West Forty-third street, 
Associate Superintendent Meleney will 
discuss the public school side of the ques- 
tion. The program, consisting of ten- 
minute papers, is as follows:— 

“Introduction to the Psychologicai 
Study of Backward Children,” William B. 
Noyes, M. D.; “Etiology of Feeble- 
Mindedness,” Pearce Bailey, M. D.; 
“Mental Duliness Due to Bye De- 
fects,” Charles S. Bull, M. D.; “Func- 
tion of the Teacher in Ascertaining 
and Treating Mental Deficiency,” Profes- 
sor Lightner Witmer, University of Penn- 
Sylvania; “The City’s Obligation to Pro- 
Vide Special Education for Defective Chil- 
dren,” Agsociate Superintendent Cc. E 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL, OMAHA. 


solidation of the library enterprise with 
that of the schools, taking, so far as pos- 
sible, the city sites and erecting buildings 
thereon contiguous to the schools, which 
are the natural centres of learning and in- 
tellectual advancement? These should 
be stocked with reference books, and with 
such others of a more or less standard 
and popular nature as occasion demands, 
the management placed jointly in the 
hands of the board of education and the 
New York public library, which, when the 
new building in Bryant park shall be 
completed, shall become a sort of clearing 
house of a perfected system, one of the 
greatest in the world. 

“The Carnegie fund for the sixty-five 
proposed libraries gives to each the sum 
of $80,000 for the erection of a suitable 
pbuilding. By accurately calculating the 
available sites contiguous to the schools— 
sites already the property of the city, and 
yet not playgrounds of whose privileges 
the children will be deprived—I find that 
these buildings may be erected at a cost 
of not more than $20,000, leaving $60,000 
in each case for books and for mainte- 
nance, or at least a share of the same. 

“ ‘But,’ interposes the obstructionist, 
‘the condition of the gift is that the 
money shall be used for buildings only.’ 
My reply to that is a simple expression of 
belief that when the donor, in the wisdom 
of his choice, shall see the insurmount- 
able difficulties that present themselves 


under the initial condition, he will be only 
too pleased to modify his ruling to accord 
with a consensus of the best opinion from 
the threefold standpoints—those of so- 
ciety, of economy, and of the librarian, 
“Tt has been argued that the daily and 
Sunday newspaper and the monthly 
magazines have usurped the place of the 
public library, and that New York has 
outgrown the needs of such institutions, 
It was thought likewise of lectures, but 
after several years of persistent labor to 
accomplish a thorough lecture system 
throughout the city for all classes and 
conditions, the adult as well as the young, 
the result has been so flattering that the 
system is expanding and perfecting day 
by day, and only recently received a still 
greater measure of advancement in the 
consolidation of the lecture system with 
a branch of the New York public library. 
“By this plan it is arranged that in the 
various schools where the lectures are 
given there shall be established a circu- 
lating library of books which bear pri- 
marily upon the lecture series. Already 
there is provision for eight of such libra- 
ries under the management of the New 
York public library, and whereas last year 
no less than 600,000 people availed them- 
selves of the free lectures, which were 
said to be obsolete, 
many times that number would likewise 
avail themselves if the opportunity 
offered and the enterprise were general 


not otherwise. 


it is certain that. 


EUROPE 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Offers SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS to TEACHERS. 
Limited Parties and Special Tours. 


Cathedral Tour, Music Tour, Art Tours, General 


Tours. For descriptive circulars address above, 
or 181 Adelaide Ave., Providence, R. 1. 


throughout Greater New York, And if 
this thirst for knowledge is so patent in 
the success of the lecture system, how 
much more so will it be in the matter of 
free libraries when the same are brought 
virtually to the people’s doorstep, where 
knowledge may be had without money or 
price, without even car fare to a remote 
district?” 


THE MOST FOR YOUR MONEY. 

Organized travel parties are all right, if 
the leader arranges to give you the best 
there is to be seen for your money, but 
Before you join a party 
going to the Epworth League meeting at 
San Francisco next July, on which occa- 
sion the railways will make rates ap- 
proximating one cent a mile, study care- 
fully the route that is offered you, and 
hunt up another leader or party if it 
transpires that the line selected is not the 
best to be had for the money. See Cali- 
fornia, but return via Portland, Ore., 
and see the wonderful cities of Seattle, 
Tacoma, Spokane, Helena, Butte, Duluth, 
the Superiors, and also the twin cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. Send to 
Charles S. Fee, St.. Paul, Minn., or C. B. 
Foster, 279 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., for an Epworth League map folder 
that will show you that, to see all these 
cities and Yellowstone park, you must 
use the Northern Pacific from Portland 
eastward. 


REMOVAL. 


The publishers beg to announce the re- 
moval of the offices of this paper to the new 
Pemberton building, Pemberton square, 
Boston, on March 1. In our new quarters we 
shall be pleased to meet the many friends of 
the Journal of Education. Address all com- 
munications to the New England Publishing 
Company, Pemberton building, Pemberton 
square, Boston, Mass. 


EACHERS WANTED 
for WESTERN NORIMAL SCHOOLS, 


Reading (man or woman): College graduate, with 
special training ; Normal School experience in 
teaching; salary, $1,000. 

Manual Training (man): College gradute; to 
teach wood-work, Sloyd, clay-modeling, and draw- 
ing; salary, $1,000 — $1,200. 

Critic for Grammar grades (man or woman): Col- 
lege and Normal training; experience as a critic 
teacher; salary, $800 — $1 000. 

Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., 


marl4 4teow 2-A Beacon Boston. 


USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Ex- 
rience unnecessary. Write for particulars, 


LARK & Cc., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
I EpvucATION as complete as possible, the editor 


-asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 


Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculiies, changes in 
iastructorships, and important college news. 


Professor William Watson Goodwin, 
Greek professor at Harvard College, has 
tendered his resignation, to take effect at 
the end of this year. 

Professor Goodwin was born in Con- 
cord, Mass., May 9, 1831. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1851, studied at 
Bonn, Berlin, and Goettingen, and was 
tutor at Harvard from 1856 till 1860. At 
that time he was appointed Eliot profes- 
sor of Greek literature, and he still holds 
that position. 

He has been a most active supporter of 
the American School of Classical Studies 
in Athens, and he was its first director, in 
1882-83. He was also president of the 
American Philologcial Association from 
1872 till 1885, 

He received the degree of Ph.D. from 
the University of Goettingen in 1855, and 
that of LL.D. from Amherst and from the 
University of Cambridge, Eng., in 1883. 


Dr. Virgil L. Leighton, instructor in in- 
organic chemistry at Tufts, will leave at 
the close of the academic year to go to the 
College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts at Kingston, R. I., where he will take 
the place of Dr. John E. Bucher, as asso- 
ciate professor of chemistry. 


There are in this country forty-four uni- 
versities or colleges which contain more 
than 1,000 students each. Fourteen of 
these institutions have more than 2,000 
students each, and in each of six leading 
universities there are more than 3,000 
students. These six are: Harvard, 4,288; 
University of Michigan, 3,700; Minnesota, 
3.410; Georgia, 3,295; Chicago, 3,183; and 
California, 3,025, There probably are 
over 100,000 students in the various uni- 
versities and colleges of America at pres- 
ent, and the whole number of persons who 
are being educated in the schools and col- 
leges combined is given as 16,738,363. 

Dr. D. K. Pearsons celebrated his 
eighty-first birthday on April 12 by in- 
specting some of the Western colleges to 
which he has donated money, and by lay- 


ing a corner-stone at Drury College, . 


Springfield, Mo. He recently gave $75,000 
to Drury College. 


Professor Henry Rand Hatfield of the 
University of Chicago, who left for a six 
months’ inspection of the commercial 
scheols cf Europe, has returned to the 
university. Asa result of the tr p, he w.ll 
intreduce several innovations, and in a 
short time a prespectus of the new depart- 
ment known as the “College of Commerce 
and Administration” will be issued. The 
work in this department has never been 
completely organized, but, with the return 
of Professor Hatfield, steps will be taken 
tc bring it up to the standard cf the Euro- 
pean schools. 


Dr. Alexander Ogilvie, who, at the age 
of seventy, has resigned the princ'p2Iship 
ef Rebert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen, 
=cotland, is the youngest of four bro.uwers 
who have made nigh reputations as edu- 
The eldest, Dr. Joseph Ozilvie, is 
reetor of the Church of Seotland training 
schocl, Aberdeen; Dr. George Og'‘lvie was 
until lately head master of George Wat- 
son’s College, Edinburgh; Dr. Robert Og- 
ilvie (deceased) was senior inspector of 
schools, None of them was a minister, 
but all were given the LL.D. degree by 
Aberdeen University. Francis Grant Cg- 
ilvie, director of the Edinpurgh Museum 
cf Science and Art, is Alexander’s son, 
and one of Alexanuer’s daughters, Mrs. 
John Gordon, has distinguished h-rzelf in 
scientific research, and was some years 
ago given the degree of D. S. by London 
University. 

After this year the school year at the 
University cf Minnesota will be divided 
into two semesters, instead of three terms, 
and the three courses in the college of 
science, literature, and the arts, leading 
now to the degrees of bachelor of phi- 
loscphy, bachelor of arts, and bachelor of 
science, will be merged, and only one de- 
gree given to graduates, namely, bachelor 
of arts. This action was taken Thursday 


eators. 


by the board of regents, upon recommen- 
dation of the faculties of the three collezes 
that will be affected, the college of science, 
literature and the arts, the gchool of 
mines, and the college of mechanic arts. 


President John P. Ashley of Albion 
(Mich.) College, who is at Hot Springs, 
Ark., for his health, has resigned his posi- 
tion. It will not be acted upon until April 
24, when the board of trustees have a spe- 
cial meeting. Samuel Dickie is acting 
president of the college at present. 


at least, 


Samples Free. 
P. O. Box 643. 


The Book Cover 


that made the name HOLDEN famous and well known 


can be found in nearly every progressive School Board which furnishes 


Free Books or Supplementary Readers, 


IN OVER 1300 oF THEM, 


including large and small cities and towns. 


The Saving Effected is in the same ratio, 
whether 100 books or 100,000 books are covered. 


HOLDEN PATENT BCOK. COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD. 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND. 


The following resolutions and recom- 
mendations were made by a board includ- 
ing a representative of each college in the 
Middle states and Maryland which has a 
freshman class of not less than fifty mem- 
bers, except Princeton University, and 
five representatives of secondary schools, 
The resolutions were as follows:— 


Resolved, that this association urges 
the early establishment of a joint college 
admission examination board, composed 
cf representatives of colleges and of sec- 
ondary schools in the Middle states and 
Maryland, which shall endeavor to bring 
about as rapidly as possible an agreement 
upon a uniform statement as to each sub- 
ject required by two or more colleges for 
admission; to hold, or cause to be held, 
at convenient points, in June of each year, 
a series of college admission examina- 
tions, with uniform tests in each subject, 
and issue certificates based upon the re- 
sults of such examinations. 

Resolved, that, in case such a beard be 
established before the next meeting of 
this asscciation, the executive committee 
be empowered to designate the representa- 
tives of secondary schools to serve upon 
such a board until December, 1900. 

Resolved, that the several colleges in 
the Middle states and Maryland be re- 
quested by this association to accept the 
certificates issued by such joint college 
admission examination board, so far as 


they go, in lieu of their own separate ad- 
mission examinations. 

The examinations of tuis board are ex- 
pected to supersede other examinations. 
advantages claimed are :— 

1. That they are uniform in subject 
matter. 

2. That they are uniformly adminis- 
tered. 

3. That they are held at various points, 
to meet the convenience of students, at 
one and the same time. 

4. That they represent a co-operative 
effort on the part of a group of colleges, 
ao one of which thereby surrenders its in- 
dividuality. 

5. That they represent the co-operation 
of colleges and secondary schools in re- 
spect to a matter of vital importance to 
both. 

6. That by reason of their uniformity 
they will greatly aid the work of the sec- 
ondary schools, 

7. That they will tend to effect a 
marked saving of time, money, and effort 
in administering college admission re- 
duirements, 

The associate examiners in each of the 
subjects above named will be announced 
in January, 1901. 

All correspondence relating to the work 
of the board, including applications on 
behalf of students for examinations in 
June, 1901, should be addressed: Secre- 
tary of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, Sub-Station 84, New York, N. Y. 


MR. SUALL’S PROMOTION. 


Augustus D. Small, sub-master of the 
Lawrence grammar school, has been 
elected to the head-mastership of the new 
South Boston high school at a salary cf 
$3,800, as good a position as there is in 
Boston, outside of the superintendency, 
and there are not a few who prophesy 


that if Mr, Seaver should not retire for 
three or five years, Mr. Small will succeed 
him. Many conditions conspired to make 
Mr. Small a very strong candidate, con- 
ditions which have more than once de- 
feated him as a candidate for a grammar 
principalship. The present success is, 
therefore, highly gratifying to Mr. Small 
and his friends. It is doubtfel if any per- 
sonal triumph has interested more of the 
citizens than has this 6f Mr. Small. He 
is a native of Bangor, a graduate of Colby 
University, 65. He was principal of the 
Rockland, Me., high school for four years, 
and was superintendent at Newport, R. I., 
for three years, and for eight years was 
superintendent at Salem. He was for one 
year New England agent of D. Appleton 
& Co., ahd has been for eighteen years 
sub-master at the Lawrence school. In 
point of salary and honor, it is probably 
the greatest jump ever made by a school 
man in Boston, His friends anticipate a 
brilliant record in the new high school. 


GOODNOUGH'’S KUROPEAN TOURS. 


Walter §. Gocdnough (267-A Lew's 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.) issues an at- 
tractive twenty-four page circular of h'‘s 
delightful vacation tours to Europe. Mr. 


Goodnough is director of art instruction 
in the public schools of Brooklyn, and has 
made an annual tour to Europe, conduct- 
ing parties for several years. He provides 


a restful trip by taking only comfortable 
rooms on comfortable ships for the sea 
voyage, by avoiding long and hard jour- 
neys by ral, by not travelling nights or 
on Sundays, and, so far as possible, by 
leaving and arriving at seasonable hours. 
Mr. Goodnough also plans for the maxi- 
mum of pleasure and profit for all partici- 
pants on his excursions: He sails from 
New York on the Red Star Line on 
Wednesday, July 3. The main tour 
reaches New York via same line on Tues- 
Jay, August 27. Cost for the eight weeks, 
all expenses included, will be $375. Ex- 


tension trips are also provided for at 
slight additional cost, Berths, going and 
returning, are assigned strictly in the 
order of application, The party is closely 
limited as to numbers, and early applica- 
tion is of the utmost importance. 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES IN COPPER 
MINES. 


Calumet and Hecla in 1865 sold at $1, 
now selling at $850 per share. Each 
share has received in dividends $600. 


Boston and Montana sold in 1893 at $15, 
now selling at $390 per share. 

Tamarack in May, 1897, sold for $114; 
now sells $340. 

The Quincy in May, 1897, sold for $105; 
May, 1900, $165. 

Areadian sold for $12 May, 1897, and 
sold for $160 in May, 1900. 

Alaska-Treadwell was bought for $600; 
has paid in dividends $3,995,000. 

The United Verde of Arizona, bought 
by W. A. Clark, United States senator of 
Montana, for $60,000, paid in 1898 in divi- 
dends $8,000,000. 

Butte and Boston sold in 1896 at $1.25; 
now selling at $103 per share. 

Arizona Copper Company sold at $2 per 
share. This company now pays twelve 
per cent. dividends on $9,000,000. 

Le Roi was bought nine years ago for 
a recording fee, and was recently sold for 


$5,000,000. 


Sultana, eight years ago of uncertain 
value, was recently sold for $2,225,000. 

The Beulah Copper Company, Battle 
Lake, Wyom., is another opportunity you 
don’t want to lose, They are selling a 
limited amount of treasury stock at fifty 
cents per share, which will soon advance. 
Send for prospectus, etc., to F. S. Morri- 
son & C»., investment securities, 48 Con- 
gress street, Boston, Mass. 


THE 


HOME UNIVERSITY, @ 

Flushing, Michigan, Q 

Offers in-truction in any subject by corre- a 
spondence.and conducts exam ations lead- 
ing to all degrees for non resident students. ¢ 
Circular: tree. 
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QUICKLY LEARNED 


Typewriting and Shorthand for High Schools 


EASILY READ 


RAPIDLY WRITTEN 


Barnes’ Ab-idged Instructor. 


Manifolding, Ete. 


Barnes’ Typewriting Instructors 


Most Carefully Prepared— Referred to as Authority by Teachers all over the United States 


ll the essentials of the art QUICKLY 
and SUCCESSFULLY taught in 


TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


Contains Fingered Exercises, Model Letters, Legal Forms, Tabulated Work, 


Barnes’ Special Typewriting Instructor. Price, postpaid, $1.10 


Contains Additional Exercises, Mechanism of the Typ 
i ewriter, Offi Direc 
Cablegrams, Rules for Punctuation, Spelling Drills, Ete. sian gi 


Barnes’ Complete Typewriting Instructor. Price, postpaid, $1 50 


Is also a Manual of Business Correspondence, a B . » 
porter’s Word Book, an excellent Dictation 


Price, postpaid, : : : $0.50 


New P 
BENN PITMAN PHONOGRAPHY. 25 Per Cent. Time Saved! “si'ss. 


PRICE, 


ARTHUR J. BARNES, Publisher, Century Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


A Manual 0 ratory Ysics........ Tory and Pitcher Joh 
The Common Sense of Commercial Arithmetic.... Hall The Macmilian C 
creat Masters in Painting and Sculpture........... Waters ss 66 % ee 1.75 
Experimental Psychology.—(Instructor’s Manual). Titchener “ ‘“ “ 2.50 
The Boy General.........-. Custer Chas. Scribner’s Sons, “ .60 
Egypt Perry Prang Educational Co., Boston, 1.50 
How to Enjoy Pictures 1.50 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation,.... ................ Thompson [Ed.] Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. — 
CHINA. Wilson D, Appleton & Co., — 
Liberty Bell Christopher Sower Co., Phila.  .05 
L/art d’ Intéresser en Classe Bernard. William R. Jenkins, 
Constructive Process for Learning German........ Dreyspring 1.25 
A Mary lan@ vedas Emory F. A, Stokes Company, 1.50 
, Prince Rupert... Hyne “ “ 1.50 
The Silver Skull......... Crockett “ “ “ “ 1.50 
Springtime and Harvest. The Sinclair Press, 1.50 
Scrap Book B@GItations Soper T. 8S. Denison, Chicago, .25 
< A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, 4 
+ Formerly Manager for E. O. Fisk & Co., ¢ 
Boston Office. »d 
-> TEACHERS’ <= 
+ 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, + 
Rooms 317--319. 
444444444444 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY ** 


To Teachers: Do you wish to better yourself next year? Do you wish to change your position? We are 


prepared to assist you. Our field is Texas aud the South west. 
ou to membershi pe We allow a liberal fee for the report of vacancies, if we fill the position. 
1 teachers free of charge. We solicit correspondence with school officers. 


urnish schools wit 
particulars address 


NEUSS & MAST, San Antonio, Texas. 


The Central Teachers’ Agenc 


Ruggery Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Every teacher who registers with us receives the most careful consideration. We have no * pets.” 
We excel in furnishing reliable information, and in forcibly presenting a cand.cate’s claim, Write us, 
and we will tell you honestly what we can do for you. Reference Book free. 


ADAMS & COMPHER, MANAGERS, 


Igent ‘Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings 
tor first-class teachers. 


Address, with stamp, for full particulars, 
A. R. KENT, Manager. 


THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESS. 

This year completes the thirty years 
the Holden Book Covers have stood at the 
top, The quality of their material is un- 
deniably the best; an absolutely pure 
leatherette, plain finished, with the same 
wearing quality as the morocco grained 
used in binding books, A Cover will last 
a full year of school wear. The large de- 
mand from free text-book communities 
suggested to the manufacturers a chem- 


ical treatment to render the Covers germ 
proof, in the interests of school hygiene. 
To protect the books from moisture a 
method has been perfected of making the 
material water proof. The large demand 
has naturally produced imitators, but 
they have been short lived. 

The Holden Patent Book Covers are 
sold at such a low margin of profit as to 
place them outside the line of competi- 
tion. The Covers, combined with Self- 
Binders for fastening loosened leaves and 
Transparent Paper, and strengthening 
weakened bindings, and for repairing torn 
leaves, form the Holden System for Pre- 
serving books, which so lessens the outlay 
for text-books that 1,300 school boards 
from Maine to Montana have adopted it. 
Superintendents and teachers unani- 
mously endorse the system. Mary S&S. 
Snow of Bangor, Me., one of the best- 
known superintendents of the country, in 
speaking of the Holden Covers, says 
in an unsolicited testimonial: ‘You 
cannot exaggerate the excellencies of 
your Covers. We estimate that they 
double the length of life of a book. We 
would as soon think of getting along with- 
out shingles on the roofs of our school 
buildings.” Write for free samples. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 

Springfield, Mass. 


THE HOME UNIVERSITY. 


Our institution is intended for those 
who cannot leave their present position to 
pursue either a preparatory, collegiate, or 
professional course. It is also intended 
to meet the wants of others, who, for va- 
rious reasons, are not satisfied with their 
common school work, and wish to review 
or take advance work. 


é At the End of Your Journey you will find 
ry it a great convenience to go right over to 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shopping oné theatres. 


4 Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
é Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. > 
es 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


An amusing instance of zeal without 
knowledge in the selection of books for 
children’s reading has just come before 
us. A class of boys and girls were told 
to get Bunyan’s ‘“Pilgrim’s Progress” as 
supplementary reading for the chapter in 
United States history relating to the set- 
tlement of Plymouth colony by the Pil- 
| grim Fathers. It is to counteract such 
zeal without knowledge that D. C. Heath 
& Co.* have prepared their “Home and 
School Classics,” the descriptive circular 
Jf which points out clearly the grades for 
which each book is suitable, and de- 
scribes its contents so that the veriest 
tyro will know exactly how to use them 
for supplementary reading in the grades. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


People who expect to attend the Pan- 
American exposition will be interested to 
know, first, that the number of lights and 
the quantity of light will exceed that of 
any other equal area ever artificially il- 
luminated, and it will be evenly dis- 
tributed; second, that unusual spec-- 
tacular effects will be produced by the 


;mMany combinations of, light and water, 


and these combinations are to be so 
graded as to climax in keeping with the 
decorative lights at the electric tower; 
third, that the eleciric tower basin will be 
the stage of the display*of a combination 
of 1,500,000 gallons of water per hour in, 
, fountains with the light of 100 large-sized 
searchlights—a scene which will certainly 
be impressive. 


VARIETIES. 


Everybody has heard of the twins that 
were named Kate and Duplicate. Rep- 


resentative Brosius of Pennsylvania adds 
to the collection of similar names by tell- 
| ing the story of the twins who were 
named Peter and Repeater. But even 
these do nut exhaust the list, for Mr. Bro- 
' sius also seriously asks the world to be- 
lieve that there were a pair of boys who 
were called Max and’ Climax.—Washing- 


ton Post. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
| been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
| wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
‘arising from teething or other causes, 
| and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Register with ouragency. Fee is $1.00 ; 5 
e 
For further 


i AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 
oonville, N, Y.—Our training class teacher has been forced to give up. We must secure an ex- 
pericnced teacher to complete the year’s work. Can you suggest a suitable person’? Salary $10 to $1) 
eee, probably about $12.—Principal W. 7. Couner, April 3, 1901. 
elegram —Would you finish tie year, Boonville, Oneida county, training class, twelve dollars’ 


Telegraph.—To Evelyn A. Feek, North Rose, N, Y. 


elegram.— Will go to Boonville soon as needed, 


Write at once.—From Miss Feek, April 4, 


Telegram.—Evely n Feek, North Rose, will accept, Excellent teacher. Particulars mailed.— To Mr 


Couper, April 4. 


Long Distance Telephone,—Send Miss Feek, to begin Monday mornin 1250 per week.— Freon 
Garry A, Willard, president Board of Education, April 6. 

Telegram. — Begin work at Boonville Monday morning.—To Miss Feek, April 6. 

Miss Feek has begun her work. She s°emsan excellent teacher.—Mr. Couper, April 10. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY.... 


seevese C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education 


and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 
Positions filed. 1000. | 136 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades, ®450 to 


Teachers Wan #900 ; High School, 8500 to %1,800 ; Superintendents, $1,200 
to $3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 


TH 


E ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 3888 


TEACHERS’ 


manent clientage among the 
best schools in the West ....... 


Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


introduces to College, 


MERICAN * : a TEACHERS’ AGEN CY Schools, and Famili. - 


and FOREIG 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goveiness:s. 


for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po 


sitions all over the United States. Sreci+«l advantages Courteous treatment, 


Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. -Address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


. V. Huyssoon, 


BosTON, 4 Ashburton PI. 
WASHINGTON, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 


DENVER, 533 Cooper Bidg. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES = 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTF- 


in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very ful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


Correspondence is invited. 


81 CHAPEL ST,, ALBANY, N, Y, 


3 70 Fifth Avenue 
Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency new 
Recommends college and normal graduates, and other teachers to colleges, as 


schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. 


oka EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN BLpa. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornzs, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


= § 


Winship 


AKRON, OHIO. 


Agency. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


. in every part of the country. 
Teachers Belding, } 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, 


DENVER, COLO. 


FRED. DICK, Manager, 
Ex-State Superintendent. 


We can assist competent teachers to desirable po 
sitions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 
qualified teachers. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors. and 

Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

Schools, Families, and Churches, Conscientious 

advice to parents regarding schools and instructors, 

Send for Bulletin. Selling and renting of school 

property. Established 1880. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.) 

NEW YORK CITY, 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St,, New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted 'vear.) Sr. Lovis, Mo. 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 
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The Best Book in Years for Young People 
in School or at Home 


In the Days of Alfred the Great 


Br EVA MARCH 


Instructor in History, English High School, Worcester, Mass. 
Cloth. Emblematic Cover. Illustrated by J. W. Kennedy. $1.00. 


“No tale of an imaginary hero is more full of 
interest and adventure than the life of England’s 
greatest king.”’— The Outlook. 

“So simply written as to be readily understood 
by boys and girls, and yet so historically correct as 
to be very valuable on that account.” — World, 
Cleveland. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON 


Send_for our complete and educational catalogues. 


— Universalist Leader. 


TAPPAN, Pu.D. 


oung, 


“A new departure in literature for the — 


which should have many successors.”—£, 
Recorder. 

«“ One of the extremely rare juveniles that makes 
any pretensions to scholarship.”—Public Opinion. 


“Every child of ten years should havea copy.” 


Bradley’s Water Colors 


Box No. Al.—A large decorated box containing t- pans of semi-moist colors, 
six Standards, warm Gray, and cool $ .25 


No. Price. 
1. A decorated box contain eight pans of semi- 
moist colors, six Standards and two es 


one brush, per 
2. A large enameled box contaiuing ten semi- 
six Standards, Black, White, cool 
Gray,and Warm Gray, one brush, per box...... i 
3. Same box as above, containing five pans semi- 
moistcolors. Red, two Yellows, Blue, and Gray, 
one brush, per bgx 


4. Enameled box containing four pans semi-moist 
colors, Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray, one brush, 


Send for complete circular of Material for Color Instruction. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Address 
Dept. D, 


NEW YORE 
11 East 16th St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1333 Arch St. 


ray, one Brush, per box..... 
No. Price. 
5. Same as above, Red, two Yellows, and Blue, per 
8 .20 


6. A decorated box containing eight cakes of dry 
colors, six Standards and two Grays, one brush, 


7. A decorated box containing four large cakes of 
dry colors. Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray, one 
DEMGN, POF DOK. -20 
8 Same box as above. Red, two Yellows, and 
Blue, two brushes, per 20 
9. Nine tubes moist colors in strong paper box. 
Six Standards, warm Gray, cool Gray, and 
POF BOC -90 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 
122 McAllister St 


168 Peachtree St. 


Covering the Portions of Europe 
By W. J. 
Edition for 1901, carefully revised to d 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, 


A SATCHEL GUIDE 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe, 


Tables, a Calendar of Festivals and Fairs, etc. 
compact, so as to go in one’s pocket. 


Flexible Leather Cover. ... 
Sent, postpaid, by 


commonly visited by Tourists. 


ROLFE. 


With Maps, Street Plans, Money 
Accurate, clear, 


ate. 


$1.50, net. 


MIFFLIN & CO, Boston. 


ONIVERSITY 


PUBLISHING! 
343-47 Bast 50th St. 


COMPANY je New Yorks 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
«++ Boston, Mass. 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


to the JOURNAL can 


Completely Parsed Caesar 
Gallic War, Book I. 
BY REV. JAMES B. FINCH, M.A., D. D. 


Postpaid—400 Paces 


The Latin words in the Latin order just as 
Caesar wrote them: with the exact /iteral 
English equivalent of each Latin word directly 
under it (interlined); and witha second, elegant 
translation im (he margin; als> with Footnotes 
in which every word is completely parsed, and 
allconstructions explained, with Re/erences to 
the leading Latingrammars., Each page com- 
plete—the Latin text, the inferiinear literal 
translation, the marginal flowin: translation, 
the parsing—all at a glance without turning a 


leaf 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


Great Attractions for 


New England T 


The National Educational Association. — The Second Greatest 
American Exposition ever held. — The American Institute 


of Instruction. 


All three on the same R. R. ticket. 


For information address 


eachers 


SARATOGA 
PAN-AMERICAN 
DETROIT 


A. E. WINSHIP, 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


THE GREATEST CHARACTER STUDY 
EVER PUBLISHED 


The Boston Herald (November 5) 
gave the book a full column ap- 


preciative editorial . . .. . 


The New England Magazine ( De- 
cember) gives the book several 


columns of appreciative editorials. 


Every PREACHER 
TEACHER 
STATESMAN 
PHILANTHROPIST 


should have a copy 


Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Summer Schools. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Summer School of Arts and Sciences. 


July 5 to August 15, 1901. 
@Fifty-five courses in Languages, History, Govern 
ment, Psychology, Education, Art, Music, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Physical Training. : 

The work is open to both men and women, and is 
especially adapted to the needs of teachers. 
or information concerning courses, lodgings, ex- 
nses, and reduced railway fares, address J. L. LOVE, 
6 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
eow N. S. SHALER, Chairman of Committee. 


Dartmouth Summer School 


July 5 to August 3, 1901. 
Corps of instructors from the faculty of Dartmouth 
College, with use of the College libraries and labo- 
ratories. For teachers and others. Courses in 12 
departments. Tuition, $15. Climate and location 
unsurpassed for work or recreation. 
For circular address 
Pror. T. W. D. WORTHEN, Director, 
marl4eow HANOVER, N, H. 


York 


SUMMER: COURSES. 


Seventh Year: July 8— August 16. 
Forty Courses 
-IN 


Fourteen Departmen ts. 


University Heights combines the advantages 
of city and country. For ‘* Announcement,’’ 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


SUMMER SESSION. 
June 24 — August 9, 1901. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
subjects, in Law, andin Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
E. H. MENSEL, 


mar7-10t 721 Monroe St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Educational /nstitutions. ° 


COLLEG Ks. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO_ 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Se . 
Actual experience in public school music teaching! 
Pupils res for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art edu sation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHVOL, BRIpGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


{TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, _P. BEOKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN. Principal. 


address 8S. Brown, 
University Heights, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrouBuRG, Mass. 
mar21-15t New York City. For beth 
MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
Sais) OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FoR 


TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 

and recreation. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pnres.. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


We supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lowest 


Wholesale 


Prices. 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and 
Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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